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LULL BEFORE THE STORM— Photo Courtesy U. $. Marine Corps 


A detachment of U.S. Marines pauses in a jungle clearing for a brief rest en route to the front on a Jap infest- 
edisland. Shortly after this photo was snapped, these Leathernecks drove an enemy band far into the hills. 


ALWAYS ON THE MOVE... FIRST IN BATTLE... NEVER SAY 
QUIT — TOUGH, HARD - FIGHTING MARINES HAVE WHAT IT 
TAKES IN MEN AND EQUIPMENT! 
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Gan nite Be 8 “/,] trench and builds protec- 
tive bank on the side. 


Digging, clawing, busting its way through out-of-the-way 


jungles ... where neither man nor equipment have ever 
trod...the Drott Bull Clam Shovel, manned by the Marines, 
builds airports, trails and roads; throws up barricades, 


protects and helps the men whose work makes us so proud. ; i re ‘ ; a . 1 rit 
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They work together better... 
because they can talk together 


[Ts 


From a thousand feet up 


The burning airdrome 
Looks like 
A “pushover”... 


But 

When you get 
Right down to earth 
It turns out to be 
Anything but. 


Suddenly the trees 
To the right 
Start throwing lead — 
And your men 
Are still hanging 
Like clay pigeons 
In their harnesses. 
* * © 


What a break 
That you're equipped 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TeLecnapn Corporation 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturing Associate: 





With a 
Two-way 
Radio. 


What a break 

That you can tell your trouble 
To a friendly 

Fighter plane. 


* * * 


Today, communication equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I.T.&T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam's fighting forces 
Work together 

On land, sea and in the air... 


Tomorrow, the broad experience 
Of LT.&T. 

In the field of communications 
Will help build a better world 
For every man. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 

















LIGHT FOR A NAVY SURGEON'S HANDS 


THROUGH the sultry tropic dark, 
stretcher-bearers come stumbling back 
to the dressing station. “Chest wound,” 
they report. “Sniper’s bullet.” 

The tense-faced young Marine on 
the litter grins up at the man in white. 
“You'll fix me up, Doc,” he whispers. 
And the surgeon nods. 

He has as much equipment as he 
needs in that shelter under the mosquito 
net. There is a competent Navy nurse, 
a portable sterilizer, clean instruments, 
and one other priceless asset—strong, 
dependable light to guide the skill of 
his hands. For throbbing steadily away 
in its hiding-place among the palms, 
a “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Set is 
generating current. 

The road to Japan is a rough road. 
Each step along the way must be fought 


for, won and held. In that struggle 
many young Americans will be 
wounded. But the chances for their 
safe recovery will be greater because 
of the Navy’s foresight in supplying 
rugged, mobile electrical equipment on 
each bit of occupied land. 


The versatility of “Caterpillar” 
Diesels — Tractors, Graders, Engines 
and Electric Sets — is being turned to 
many vital uses in this war. Tough and 
powerful, able to run on almost any 
type of fuel, “Caterpillar” Diesels are 
at work on every front. They are build- 
ing roads and airfields, hauling guns, 


CATERPILLAR ® 


clearing beach-heads and jungle trails, 
pumping water, powering winches and 
air-compressors, generating current for 
lights and communications, furnishing 
main or stand-by power for fighting 
and cargo craft. 


Today the armed forces have first 
call on all “Caterpillar” production. 
But the conservation of older machines 
for war-essential jobs at home is in the 
capable hands of “Caterpillar” deal- 
ers. Their specialized equipment and 
skill are keeping “Caterpillar” Diesel 
power at work with the least expendi- 
ture of money and critical materials. 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: 


WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 











Why Warner Electric Brakes Give You 


SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER 
~ FOR YOUR HEAVY LOADS 


—USE LESS CURRENT 


Cn ~~ THAN A TAIL LIGHT! 


e The Warner Electric Brake is a 
simple, mechanical brake, operated 
by an electro-magnet and armature 
disc. Each wheel is a complete brake 
unit. The power is built within the 
brake itself —a wire to the battery 
and a rheostat control are all that is 
needed to operate the brakes, 
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e The electro-magnet remains station- 
ary within the wheel, until power is 
applied from the driver's seat. 
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e The armature disc revolves with the 
wheel. When the driver moves the 
controller lever the electric current 
energizes the electro-magnet causing 
it to cling to the revolving armature 
disc which shifts the magnet within 
a limited arc in the same direction 
as the wheel. 






























e As the electro-magnet shifts, a lug 
attached to the magnet presses a cam 
against the brake band end, forcing 
the brake band against the drum thus 
applying the brake. 
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e The more current the driver allows 
to reach the electro-magnet the tighter 
it clings to the armature disc. <A 
slight slipping action prevents grab- 
bing. No brake adjustment is neces- 
sary. Lining can be worn down to 
rivet heads — at which point a safety 
stop eliminates scoring of drums. 
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BRAKES WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. CO. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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These Para Marines in their “Zoot Suits’ seem to like their 
Johnson Light Machine Guns in training maneuvers at Camp 


Elliott. 


We wish them the best of luck when they reach the fighting 
front. 


Additional information on the 


JOHNSON LIGHT MACHINE GUNS 
JOHNSON SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLES 


on request from 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS, INCORPORATED 


84 M State Street Boston, MaAssACHUSETTS 
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Eprror’s Nore: 


This article is a part of a series by Colonel Bayler, as told to Cecil Carnes and 


published serially in the Saturday Evening Post during April under the title “Last Man Off 


Wake Island.” 


By kind permission of the Post, we are able to present this extract telling of the 


thrilling fourth day of the Battle of Wake, when our tiny air force of four small fighter planes sank 
a Jap cruiser and sent the enemy high-tailing to lick their wounds before renewing the assault. 


N the morning of Thursday, December 11, 

1941, a terrific crash that seemed to shake the 

whole atoll brought me to my feet. I sprang 

erect from my sleeping pad, blanket and all, so abruptly 

that I dislodged the roof of my fragile lean-to. The 

whole sky was lit up by a series of vivid orange-colored 

flashes, like the flickering of lightning. I could hear the 

howling of shells as they swept across the island, the 

crump-crump-crump of their explosions as they struck 
the beach, the woods, and the airfield area. 

Meanwhile I was buckling on my gun, getting my tin 
hat settled, and stamping my feet into boots. My one 
thought was to get to the command post and learn 
what was happening. I could tell, from the direction of 
the firing, that Wake was being attacked from the sea, 
but that was all I knew. 

| sprinted on a beeline in the direction of the com- 
mand post, jumping boulders, skirting old bomb craters, 
eaping over somebody else’s foxhole, and falling flat 
on .ny face as that lovely orange color again suffused 
the skies. If a chunk of shrapnel should buzz up and 


want the space my body had been occupying, I wasn't 
going to argue with it. 

A thumbnail sketch of my progress toward the com- 
mand post would read like this. Flare . flop . 
interval . . . sprint! Flare. . . flop . . . interval . 
sprint! But it wasn’t so amusing as it sounds. If the 
Japs had been firing at will, I never could have made it. 
The fact that they were firing in salvos, with precious 
seconds between, was a break for me. 

When I tumbled into the command post I could 
hardly believe I'd come through alive, let alone un- 
scathed. Major Paul Putnam was there, and helping 
him was Staff Sgt. Robert O. Arthur, of Sacramento, 

California, temporarily attached to Aviation, and a pilot 
in his own right. 

Paul brought me up to date on what the shooting 
was about. The dawn patrol had hardly gone up before 
it spotted an enemy fleet heading at full speed for the 
southwestern quarter of Wake. The Grummans 
dropped low er nough i in the dim gray light to identify a 
light cruiser, a gunboat, several destroyers and a couple 
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The Wake Detachment of the First Defense 
Battalion, U. S. Marine Corps, under command 
of Major James P. S. Devereux, USMC, and 
Marine Fighting Squadron 211 of Marine Air- 
craft Group 21, under command of Major Paul 
A. Putnam, USMC. 


“The courageous conduct of the officers and 
men of these units, who defended Wake Island 
against an overwhelming superiority of enemy 

. air, sea, and land attacks from December 8 to 
22, 1941, has been noted with admiration by 
their fellow countrymen and the civilized world, 
and will not be forgotten so long as gallantry 
and heroism are respected and honored. These 
units are commended for their devotion to duty 
and splendid conduct at their battle stations 
under most adverse conditions. With limited 
defensive means against attacks in great force, 
they manned their shore installations and flew 
their aircraft so well that five enemy warships 
were either sunk or severely damaged, many 
hostile planes shot down, and an unknown 
number of land troops destroyed.” 


FRANKLIN D. RooseveE tt. 











of larger ships that might be either transports or supply 
craft. The patrol radioed the alarm. Seeing themselves 
discovered, the Japs opened up with antiaircraft guns. 
The planes answered with a pair of 100-pound bombs 
apiece, then turned and headed for the base for a 
fresh supply. 

Jimmy Devereux ordered the men to battle stations. 
A second order followed swiftly. Every man not as- 
signed to some definite activity must seek cover. Be- 
tween telephone calls from all over the island, Paul and 
I set ourselves to read the enemy mind. We didn’t 
find it too difficult. For three days in succession, their 
bombers had subjected us to a softening-up process. 
They had dumped tons of high explosives on a very 
small area of ground. They had flown so low the first 
day that they could see our grounded planes burning. 
They saw the billowing clouds of black smoke from oil 
and gasoline tanks. They must have assumed—and 
they had come close to being correct—that their bomb- 
ing and strafing had killed or wounded a considerable 
percentage of our small defense force. No doubt they 
knew we had four planes still able to fly, but what of 
that? As they saw it, they could count on their antiair- 
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craft fire to keep our Grummans at a distance. They 
thought they had crippled us; now they were coming 
in for the kill. They would expect it to be a walkover. 

To upset their calculations, we had only one battery 
of 5-inch guns, four planes of doubtful value, and less 
than 400 United States Marines. On the credit side of 
the ledger, however, we had two assets; both important 
—the guns would be well handled and the Marines were 
fighting mad. 

As soon as they got Wake within range of their big 
guns, the Japs had opened with those salvos which 
had snaked me out of my rat’s nest. Methodically, they 
plastered the island from end to end and from side to 
side as they drew nearer the beach on which they meant 
to land. 
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QO four planes were up there, doing some useful 
methodical stuff of their own. The Japs had no air- 
craft carrier with their armada and they were much too 
far from their base to use fighter planes, so our Grum- 
mans had the air to themselves. I could see our boys take 
off into the wind, then disappear in the direction of 
the battle. Thereafter, I could keep only uncertain 
track of their activities by the occasional fragments of 
interplane conversation which came to my ears over the 
ground-air radio. The reports were usually flippant, and 
the chitchat was decorated with plain and fancy pro- 
fanity. Listening to all that language, I felt a little like 
God. 

Mr. Elrod, speaking to his side-kick, Mr. Tharin, of 
Washington, D. C.: “Hi, Duke! See that big fat rat 
straight ahead?” 

‘I see him. Let’s get him!” 

“My own idea, exactly. Sashay off to the right and 
come down on him from your side. I'll do the same from 
mine. That way we'll divide his fire, anyhow. All set, 
kiddo?” 

“Whenever you say, Baron.” 

“Hold on; duty before pleasure. Got to report.” 

“Tell ’em to have a couple of D.F.C.’s waiting for 
us when we get back.” 

“The hell with ’em; I'll settle for a cuppa cawfee. 
. . . Come in, command post. Pilot Elrod calling C.P. 
Pilot Elrod calling C.P. Hi, Walt, are you 
listenin’>?” 

Was I listening! 

“Pilots Elrod and Tharin, only two-man squadron of 
the skies, about to attack enemy for umpty-umpth time. 
Hope some of you are keepin’ count. I lost track long 
ago. That’s all, C.P. . . . Hi, Duke, how about it?” 

“I’m cravin’ action. Keep away from that destroyer on 
your left. There’s one gun crew on her nearly shot away 
my pants last time I went over her.” 

“Thanks for the tip, pardner. Now, let's go!” 

Sometimes the voices would stop and I could hear the 
wind screaming past the planes and the roar of their 
engines as they went into a power dive. There'd be a 
few moments of breathless suspense, then the sharp 
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rattle of machine guns as they opened fire on the enemy 
deck. I couldn’t hear the bombs being released as they 
pulled out of their dives, swept over their victim and 
tore away. 

But I heard a shout from Elrod, “Duke, you hit him! 
You hit him with your second!” 

“Yeah? I was travelin’ too fast to notice.” 

“You hit him! . . . Hi, Walt! Duke hit a big baby 
smack on th’ snoot! She’s afire forrard! Looka the 
smoke!” 

“You didn’t do so bad yourself, Baron. That first one 
of yours was close enough to rattle his rivets.” 

a ty mon. Le’s go back for nourishment. My gas is 
low an’ so’s my ammunition. . Whoa. Lak, over 
there, Duke . two points off your starboard bow! 
What's that?” 

“I see. Wait'll I get my glasses on her. Oh-oh. She 
looks like—yes, sir, that’s a light cruiser tailin’ along” 

Cc ripes! Are we sittin’ on top of th’ whole Jap navy?” 

“Jeez!” In this case, a four-letter word meaning just 
pure ecstasy. “Wouldn’t that be wunnerful?” . 

Four little fighters on top of the whole Jap navy 
“Wunnerful” was the word, I thought. The only wid 
that came anywhere near summing up the high spirits, 
the courage and the morale of those youngsters. 

In a few minutes they would come gliding down and 
make smooth, competent landings on the coral strip. 
Shells might be bursting all around the area; there was 
nothing they could do about that, and they didn’t let it 
bother them. A bump or two, and then ‘their wheels 
would be churning up clouds of white dust as they 
taxied to the rearming pits. If there was not much 
servicing to be done on a plane, the pilot would wait be- 
side it, pacing restlessly until he could jump in the 
cockpit and be off again. Sometimes, if the armorers' 
hurried inspection revealed the need for a more ex- 
tensive job of tinkering, the boys would hustle over to 
the command post for a cigarette, a drink of cold water, 
hot coffee or an exchange of bulletins. 

Paul Putnam was busy enough running his end of 
the show. He was riding the armorers ruthlessly, order- 
ing them to have more and more bombs ready and more 
and more loaded belts of machine-gun ammunition. To 
lighten this labor, I rushed over to the foxhole where 
my stuff was stored and dug up a small hand-cart which 
I contributed to the cause. 

Meanwhile where were our guns? Paul and I thought 
we had the answer to that question. The Japs were not 
yet within easy range of our 5-inchers, and Jimmy 
Devereux, like a good artilleryman, was holding his fire 
till it would be 100 per cent effective. To blaze away 
now would give away their position and enable the 
enemy to stay out of range while his heavier guns made 
a leisurely business of knocking out our one battery. 

Then a phone rang, and I saw Paul’s eyes brighten 
as he took a message. I whipped my earphones off as 
he turned toward me. “That was Devereux,” he said. 
“He’s going to give the order to commence firing, and 
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Captain Walter L. J. Bayler, USMC 


he wants our fellows to observe results and report. Pass 
the word aloft, will you?” 

Three of our planes were up. The fourth was in 
the rearming pit for what Baron Elrod had termed 
“nourishment.” Paul ran out to give him the order 
while I passed the tidings along to the topside con- 
tingent. They greeted the message with yelps of joy, 
sounding like a litter of hungry pups when mamma 
turns up with supper. 

Then I heard Tharin’s speculative voice, “So we're 
to observe results, eh, Baron? Now what would you 
say's the best way to do that?” 

“Why, Duke, I’d say the best way to observe any- 
thing is to get close to it as possible. Mebbe we ought 
to do that, huh>” 

“I reckon we ought. If we're goin’ to be observers, 
we wouldn't want to miss anything, would we?” 

Sergeant Arthur looked around to see why I sud- 
denly laughed out loud. I told him what I'd heard, and 
he grinned. The two-man squadron would wait till 
the battery selected its target and then go tearing down 
to smokestack level, taking advantage of the confusion 
to wham home a pair of bombs apiece. 

Then it came. All six guns let go at the same moment 
only a few hundred yards away. 

In a moment Tharin’s excited voice came through to 
me, “Hi, Walt! They got her! The gunboat! Every 
shot hit her close to the water line. Walt, you should ’a’ 
seen her! She jumped ten feet in the air, an’ now she’s 
listin’ like nobody’s business. I got in a bomb—right in 
the skipper’s lap—and so did——” 

So did Baron Elrod, I guess he meant, but the name 
was drowned out by a second salvo from Peacock Point. 

Came Tharin’s exultant voice again. “That finished 
her, Walt! . . Oops! There goes her magazine! She’s 
sinkin’.” He added ruefully, ‘Dammit, why did I waste 
that bomb? I should ’a’ stuck to observin’!” 

I told him bitterly he deserved to be down in this 
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C.P. hole, missing all the fireworks. The Japs promptly 
fired at the flashes from Peacock Point, but Tharin 
reported that their marksmanship was “stinko’ just 
before another of our salvos brought a whoop of delight 
from him. 

“Write off one Jap destroyer, Walt! Cripes, those 
things are just tin cans, aren’t they? She’s damn near 
under already!” His voice went flat abruptly with 
disgust, “Oh_oh, hell!” 

“What is it?” I demanded. “She coming up again?” 

“No, but th’ big fellers are sheerin’ off! Good gosh, 
do you suppose they'll beat it without ever comin’ into 
- range?” 

Considering what they had seen of No. | Battery, I 
thought even a Jap might have sense enough to stay 
out of range. I was explaining this to Tharin and tell- 
ing him it was too soon to be optimistic, when two 
more salvos in swift succession caught the second de- 
stroyer smack in the torpedoes. The remaining ships 
of the battered armada drew off as if to lick their 
wounds and figure out a new plan of attack. 


HARIWN and Elrod returned to the atoll to rearm. 

They looked fidgety, as if they had something on 
their minds. When a shout from the pits told them the 
planes were rearmed and ready, Elrod glanced at Paul 
Putnam and cleared his throat. 
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“Sir,” he said, with unwonted formality, “there’s a 
Japanese cruiser out there. We think she must be the 
flagship of the outfit, because she’s been hanging back 
and keeping out of range while shelling the island.” He 
cleared his throat again. “Duke and I have been think- 
ing of attacking her if—if it’s okay.” 

Paul looked startled, and I guess I did too. It wasn’t 
according to Hoyle for two small fighter planes carrying 
only 100- pound bombs to attack a cruiser. Then the 
skipper wig at Elrod’s face and nodded. 

“All right, C Japtain Elrod; you may attack,” he said 
and added, “Bear in mind, though, we're rather shy of 
planes. Keep reasonably high, and make a point of 
dodging the antiaircraft.” 

“We will, sir!” grinned Elrod. “C’mon, Duke!” 

“Coming,” said Tharin promptly, but looking mildly 
doubtful as they headed for the door. “Y'know, Baron, 
I've heard it said it’s impossible to sink a capital ship 
with small bombs.” 

“Oh, yeah?” retorted Elrod. “Well, if it’s impossible, 
it'll take a little longer, so let's get started.” 

They departed for the pits, and Putnam and | 
stepped out to see them take off and watch the planes 
zoom upward at an angle which would give them 
plenty of altitude by the time they were over the Jap 
cruiser. Glancing sideways, I noticed Paul Putnam 
was staring at the diminishing specks with an odd 
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“All right, Captain Elrod; you may attack,” he said. “Bear in mind, though, we’re rather shy of planes.” 


Drawing by Wallace Morgan, courtesy, Saturday Evening Post 
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bleakness in his eyes. I knew what was biting him. 
A man of action, he was resentful of the duty which 
kept him chained to the command post. He was 
fiercely jealous of Elrod and Tharin’s good fortune. 

We went back into the shelter, put the radio ear- 
phones on a table between us and waited for returns 
from the ringside. They came remarkably soon, a brief 
exchange from plane to plane, advising us that the 
boys were above the target and preparing to dive. We 
heard a short burst of firing as Elrod tested his newly 
overhauled machine guns. Then there was silence, 
broken by a how] of rage from Duke Tharin. Now it 
was his turn to have his guns jam, and he devoted 
several seconds to a bitter summing up of machine 
guns in general and armorers in particular. 

“I’m going down, anyway,” he ended. “Tl feint a 
frontal attack and draw their fire while you come in 
from the side.” 

“Hell,” muttered Paul admiringly. 
trying to do—be a hero?” 

We heard the planes go roaring down. We heard 
Elrod’s machine guns chattering. We stopped holding 
our breath, then refueled our lungs as we heard the 
boys start talking again, and knew they were safely out 
of their dives and headed for home. They sounded 
querulous. Apparently of the four bombs dropped, 
only one had scored a hit. They spoke caustically of 
contrary bombs that wouldn’t go where they were 
meant to, and Tharin swore he was going to dedicate 
his life after the war to perfecting a bomb that would 
find the mark for itself. He was fiddling with his 
jammed guns, and, mysteriously, they came to life. 


“What's the fool 


We heard a three-second burst, and a dry sugges- 
tion from Elrod, “If it’s Wake you're shootin’ at, try to 
pot an armorer.” 

We were out to meet them as they hit the runway 
and taxied to the pits. They didn’t leave their ships, but 
waited while a horde of armorers flung themselves en 
masse on the two planes, racking fresh bombs and feed- 
ing in new belts of bullets for the guns. The work was 
done at lightning speed, and the men sprang clear. 

“Upsy-daisy!” cried Elrod, and waved at Paul. “We'll 
get her yet, sir!” 

They flashed away, and this time the first word back 
from them was the news that victory had perched 
definitely on the banners of Wake Island. 

It was Tharin, surprised and excited, who reported 
our triumph. “Say, Walt, the Japs are high-tailing it 
with their tails between their legs!” 


Those kids made four separate return trips from the 
airfield to the scene of action. They dived four times 
through a swirling hell of antiaircraft stuff and pulled 
out of it untouched. They sprayed an enemy deck with 
thousands of rounds of machine-gun ammunition. They 
dropped sixteen bombs all together, of which eight 
scored direct hits. And the end of it, a Japanese cruiser 
was ablaze from stem to stern, the flames licking at her 


magazines and her crew going overboard in headlong 
flight. 

Tharin and Elrod called it a job. They came home, 
got their vocabularies under control and wrote deco- 
rous, seemly reports of their work. They didn’t point 
out that they were the first naval fliers of the war to 
sink a big Japanese warship or mention that they sank 
her piecemeal with small bombs from land-based 
fighters. 

Except for the Duke and the Baron and Jimmy 
Devereux, who had won the first round of the battle by 
coolly holding his fire till he could send a gunboat and 
two destroyers to the bottom of Peacock Point, the 
decision might have gone the other way. The Jap 
cruiser certainly carried 6-inch guns, if not larger. It is 
quite conceivable that she would have stayed out of our 
range and combed the point with shells till, in the 
course of time, the battery was reduced to scrap. Then 
Jap landing parties would have attacked at widely sepa- 
rated spots. We shook hands all around, patted one 
another’s backs and our own, smirked a little and 
guessed we weren't the world’s worst fighters. We were 
confident now that we could hold out easily till relieved, 


HEN, somewhere, a man started running. Some- 

where a guy started waving his arms. A pistol 
leaped from its holster and drilled three holes in the 
air. We had forgotten all about the daily raid, but it 
hadn't forgotten us. It was noon, and what we had 
begun to call the Tojo Express was arriving right on 
schedule. We didn’t wait to look at it. A few seconds 
of wild activity, and we melted into and under the 
scenery. 

Once more there were twenty-seven Jap planes— 
enough to wipe the island off the map—but they came 
over at an altitude of 20,000 feet or thereabouts, and 
released their bombs from just this side of the stars. 
Some missed the atoll group entirely; a few fell in the 
lagoon; not one did any damage to our property or 
personnel. 

Happily, two of us hadn't forgotten the daily raid, 
Jimmy Devereux had his antiaircraft-gun crews stand- 
ing by their guns, and Paul Putnam saw to it that his 
precious Grummans were somewhere aloft. ‘They were 
higher even than the Japs—so high the pilots were 
obliged to use their oxygen. As usual, the raid was a 
quick sweep over and back, lasting no more than a 
few of those minutes which always seemed so long. 

I came out from my coral-boulder retreat, shook the 
sand from my wie and headed up the beach. I 
stopped suddenly as I saw one of our planes, danger- 
ously low, sweeping in ari the sea. It was in trouble— 
losing altitude fast, and its engine had stopped. I held 
my breath, expecting it to plunge into the sea, but at 
the last critical second the pilot somehow lifted her 
the few extra feet which enabled him to make a dead- 
stick landing on the beach, just above the creaming 
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surf. There was a flurry of spray and sand. When it 
subsided, I saw that the Grumman had crumpled up 
like an accordion. 

I was already running toward the spot, dreading 
what I would find in the wreckage. While still fifty 
yards away, I saw a figure rise from the ruins, jump 
to the ground and turn to look dejectedly at the 
crashed plane. 

I recognized big Hank Elrod. He had a small cut 
on his right cheek, which earned him the distinction 
of being our only casualty for the day. He stood a 
moment, silently looking at his plane, then reached 
out and touched it gently, as if telling it good-by. That 
done, he turned and walked with me through the 
woods. 

When we reached the airport, we were assaulted 
by a gibbering maniac, hysterical with delight. He 
centered his attack on me, babbling: inarticulately as 
he tried to tell me his news, “I got ‘em, Walt! I got 
‘em! I told you I would! Two of the dirty murderers! 
Just like I said—one for Holden and one for Straw- 
berry!” 

Davidson had kept the promise he made his two 
dead friends. He had come down on the tail of the 
Jap formation and sent the two rearmost planes 
plunging into the sea in flames. One more bomber had 
been picked out of the sky by our antiaircraft batteries, 
which had been whanging away from their nests in the 
woods. 

With the departure of the Tojo Express, we con- 
sidered ourselves safe for the rest of the day, and took 
stock of the losses sustained by each side since dawn. 
The enemy had lost a light cruiser, a gunboat, two 
destroyers, “probably” a big supply ship or transport, 
last seen departing in flames, and three bombers. 
Their loss of life was unknown, but was certainly con- 
siderable. We had lost one small fighter plane. 

About the middle of the afternoon we picked an 
item out of the air that tickled us greatly. When they 
had the time, my radio boys liked to listen in to a 
San Francisco station which kept us informed of cur- 
rent events. And of late, for the sake of variety, they 
had been tuning in on a Japanese station where an 
English-speaking woman held forth. Her opening line 
in a lilting, singsong voice was, “Now Radio Tokyo 
is here with the news.” 

An hour or so after the raiders had bombed the 
barracuda in the lagoon, we were electrified to hear 
from this sanguine lady that Japanese troops had ef- 
fected a landing on Wake and captured the island. 
That was news to us, all right. 

We didn’t laugh, however, when some doubtless 
well-intentioned commentator in the States referred to 
Wake as the Alamo of the Pacific. We wished he 
hadn’t been so previous with his crown of martyrdom. 

One afternoon as I was passing Magazine No. 10— 
the magazine which had been converted to hospital 


suse after the naval hospital had been bombed out of 
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commission—I saw an odd-looking figure standing near 
the entrance. He was a civilian with a long black beard 
and piercing black eyes. He was barrel-chested, hatless 
and barefooted. He was wearing a pair of cheap cotton 
trunks, which were clean but threadbare, and he had on 
nothing else but a coat of deep rich tan. Tucked se- 
curely under one skinny arm was a big copy of the 
Holy Bible. 

The first chance I had, I asked Dan Teeters what 
he knew of him. The bearded one had been and still 
was a good workman, Dan told me, but the first air 
raid on December eighth had done something to him 
spiritually. He produced the big Bible and announced 
himself prepared to serve as chaplain on Wake Island. 
He would preach, read the Gospel, officiate at any re- 
ligious ceremony, visit the sick and comfort the afflicted. 

“And the funny thing is,” said Dan reflectively, 
“the men tell me he has a genius for turning up in 
places just when he’s really needed.” 

The night of December eleventh witnessed a deeply 
moving scene. In a long trench which had been quietly 
prepared beside the curving road, the bodies of our 
eighty soldiers and civilians who had died in the raids 
up to this time were lowered to rest. Each body was 
neatly wrapped in a clean white sheet and every detail 
of the burial was performed with tenderness and 
decorum. But there were no lights, no rifle squad to 
fire volleys in the air. The merest handful of mourners 
were present. Spiv Cunningham, who was in charge 
of naval activities on the island, was there, and 
Devereux and Teeters. Hardly anybody on the island 
knew about this funeral until it was over. In any war 
area, especially one like ours, open to surprise attacks 
from the air, the one thing to be carefully avoided is the 
concentration of persons at any single spot. 

There was one man, however, who somehow heard 
of the funeral. As the last sheeted form was lowered 
to its place, a ghostlike figure came out of the night to 
stand at the heed of the grave. Nobody questioned his 
right to be there, and all heads were reverently bowed 
as the self-appointed chaplain of Wake Island paid 
tribute to our dead and promised them life everlasting. 

It must have been about the time the funeral was 
being held that I wandered over to the concrete bomb- 
proof where Captain Wilson had housed his radio ap- 
paratus. Wilson was there alone, and I sat down for a 
chat. 

Wilson told me how, that afternoon, Jimmy Deve- 
reaux had sent a full report of our victory over the 
enemy sea and air forces to the commander in chief 
at Pearl Harbor. The report was acknowledged, with 
appropriate congratulations, and then headquarters 
thoughtfully inquired if there was anything Major 
Devereaux wanted. Wilson’s eyes twinkled. 

“What do you think Jimmy answered?” 
manded. 

I said I didn’t know. 


“He radioed: ‘Send us more Japs!’ ” 


he de- 
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Paratrooper Training 


By Lieutenant Charles B. Fitzgerald, USMC 


TIME: 
PLACE: I 


0500, six mornings a week. 


Parachute School training area, Camp Le- 


jeune, New River, N. C. 


HE lights are snapped on in the squad room and 

an instructor bellows, “Hit the Deck!” Thirty 

men pile out of their nice comfortable sacks and 
pull on their dungarees. In five minutes all hands are 
lined up outside and roll-call is over. The command 
then is—“Right face” “Prepare for physical drill 

. Extend to the Right . . . March”—thus starts the 
day for a United States Paramarine and a very rugged 
and full day it will be. 

The United States Paramarines is a comparatively 
new organization when viewed against the past history 
of the Corps. Their means of landing however are not 
new because as early as the 15th century Leonardo da 
Vinci had drawn a crude picture of a parachute, but a 
Frenchman, Andrew Jacques Garnerin is given credit 
for being the first parachutist. However, with all this 
European influence it remained for an American, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, to write in 1784 about using para- 
chutes as a means to land troops and thus attack the 
enemy from the air. Paratroops were not given their 
first taste of actual battle until 1939. The late General 
Billy Mitchell first expounded the idea of air-borne 
troops and at his order the first six American “para- 
troopers” were dropped over Kelly Field in Texas in 
October, 1928, from a Martin bomber. Russia and 
Germany took the lead in the development of this 
tactical weapon and not until May, 1940, did the United 
States really start a parachute training program. The 
training of the Marine paratroops was first under the 
supervision of the Navy Department, and it was not 
until June, 1941, that the Marine Corps took over the 
actual training and supervision of their own personnel. 

In the early period after founding, the qualifications 
for admittance as a member of the Paramarines were 
very strict. A volunteer had to have at least one year 
in the service and must be tw enty-one years of age and 
unmarried. At that time no flight physical examination 
was required. At present “troopers” may be just out of 
“boot” camp and they may be married. The relaxation 
of age and marital qualification did not mean that the 
calibre of the troops would fall, however, for today the 
men are young, eager, and enthusiastic. Volunteers are 
encouraged if they , ae an athletic record, for that is a 
great aid in the hard physical training that they must 
undergo. Another qualification is that of “mind’—it 
cannot be measured in figures and weights, but it is 
something intangible and must be present at all times 
if the Marine is to last in this outfit. He must want to 


be a Paramarine more than anything anything else in 
the world, he must be ready to ee ti physical work 
and mental strain of jumping with a “silk hanky” over 
his head. Those who do not have this ‘ ‘something” are 
doomed to failure and will never receive the coveted 
wings. In other words the candidate must have “guts” 





First experience riding on the chute, which is con- 
trolled in its descent by wires, seems like child’s play 
compared with what lies ahead—leaping from a plane. 
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Apparatus to teach opening shock 


and plenty of that—all ether deficiencies can be over- 
come in time. After the candidate has finished the 
prescribed training he is designated a member of the 
Marine paratroops, and as such has a short but glorious 
tradition to uphold. He must be careful in all that he 
does or he will find himself broken, wings taken away, 
and back in his old outfit. He then has no recourse as 
he will never be allowed to wear the wings of the 
troops again. 
ScHOOL TRAINING 


For the purposes of this article the author has created 
a Marine, Joe Polaski, a boy of twenty years, from Mays- 
ville, Ohio. Joe has been in the Marine Corps for 
about seven months. He is still a boy but he is soon to 
get in an outfit that will separate the boys from the 
men. Joe finally saw his Commanding Officer and wrote 
a letter requesting he be transferred to the paratroops. 
So it came about that one Sunday Joe and a group of 
other Marines reported to the P Parachute School, C amp 
Lejeune. They had heard about the training and were 
prepared—it was a good thing. On Monday, their in- 
structor, his rank ranging from a P.F.C. to a Platoon 
Set., broke them out in the morning and all hands drew 
jumping boots and helmets. For the first 3 weeks the 
pants were not to be tucked in, for that is the honor 
reserved for those men who are jumping from the towers 
or have graduated from the school. The instructor tells 
Joe and his pals that this is no place for weaklings and 
if they don’t want to work, now is the time to get out. 
The first afternoon is spent in learning the funda- 
mentals of tumbling. Tumbling is very essential and 
much time is spent in teaching it to the men here at 
the school. Every man is given individual instruction 
—the aim of all this training is to prevent injuries 
during the most dangerous phase of jumping—the land- 
ing. Only four tumbles are stressed, i.e., a forward right, 
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a forward left, a backward right, and a backward left. 
These four supposedly take care of all landing situations 
on an open field. Each day for the first three weeks Joe 
and his platoon spend at least one hour practicing 
the various tumbles and i ga necessary tO Com 
plete them. 

At first the tumbling is done on a thick canvas 
mat with the men standing on the ground, then the 
group moves to the three foot platform and finally 
to the six foot tower when they have reached an ad- 
vanced enough state—usually in their third week of 
training. The shock caused by leaping from the six foot 
tower is supposed to be equivalent to the shock of land- 
ing with a parachute—Joe admits now that it is close to 
the same sensation but far from the real thing. 

During this period of practicing tumbling the men 
have hoon getting in “condition.” Publicly every man 
cusses athe Goal he never had so many muscles in so 
compact a space that houses his body. After the first 
couple of days he feels like crawling upstairs—he rolls 
out of bed in the morning instead of jumping out—he 
goes off street curbs sideways—he is sore all over, in 
mind and body. Here is the time that he first wonders 
what the hell he is doing i in this outfit. But he goes out 
the next day. The exercises never get boresome to most 
of the men, because they always form a challenge as to 
whether the men will be able to do ten more then he did 
yesterday. Anyone who reads this article and who has 
done a “deep-knee bend” knows what I am talking 
about—they are done in four counts—on the first count 
vou break a quarter of the way, on the second count 
another quarter, and on the third your rear touches your 
heels, on the fourth, all the way up—this goes on for- 
ever. The troops have to do 250 of these before it is sup- 
posed that they are in “condition.” Other exercises are 








Rehearsing before actual jump 






























Up for the first jump 


the shoulder rolls (your shoulders change to stubs after 

the first five minutes); push ups (after 25 you get 
awfully tired); set-ups (Tunney says they prevent 

hernia but the men want less set- ups and more hernia); 
etc. All the above exercises and many more keep the 
men occupied for at least one hour each day. They not 

only build a man so he can withstand the ‘ ‘opening- 
shock” of a chute and land without breaking his leg but 
they goa long ways toward separating the men from the 
boys. Privately each man is grateful to the build- up 
program, for he knows, if he does everything as he is 

told, he will not be hurt in landing. 

During the first three weeks of this training the men 
have about four hours each day learning to pack a 
parachute. It is the practice of the Marine paratroopers 
to “jump the chute you pack’—in other words if it 
doesn’t work no one can be blamed but yourself. Special- 
ized instructors teach each and every man how to pack 
and care for a parachute. These instructors have al- 
ready gone through the regular training and have had 
additional training at a rigger school. They are all 
specialized riggers. It is to these men that the students 
and graduates who jump all the time can thank for 
having the most perfect parachute in the world open 
over them. Joe and his buddies are shown how to pack 
a chute step by step. Each man packs for practice time 
and time again. Each man also assists his buddy to pack 
a chute. They learn how to take dips and twists out of 
the harness and suspension lines, and how to make 
minor repairs on the canopy and harness. One “eight- 
ball” was heard to remark that if he had wanted to sew 
he would have joined the Red Cross. He doesn’t realize 
that he may not always have a specialized rigger to work 
over his chute, that he may have to fix it and then jump 
it at some near date. After three weeks the students are 
then given a “loft examination” on which they must 
pass with a grade of 75% or be dropped back a class. 
Most pass this exam for they have learned well and they 

realize that this is one thing they can’t “dope-off” on. 
During this first phase of training the men are learn- 
ing about weapons. Some of them are just from “boot” 


camp and know little or nothing about the weapons 
used in the paratroops. They are given the nomencla- 
ture, functioning, and practice in stripping of the Reis- 
ing Sub-machine gun, the carbine, the M-1 rifle, the 
Johnson Light Machine Gun, the Browning Light Ma- 
chine Gun, the .45 cal. pistol, and the 60mm mortar. 
One hour each day is spent on the various mentioned 
weapons. At some time during the course the men are 
given a chance to fire them and observe their efficiency. 
If the men know and understand the weapons they will 
not be afraid to go into action with them. 


One of the most important phases in this early train- 
ing are the “mock-ups.” These drills are to show the 
men what happens in the plane before the actual jump. 
The idea behind these drills is to give them enough fa- 
miliarity with plane procedure so that when the day for 
the actual j jump arrives no mistake will take place i in the 
plane and thus endanger the life of any fellow jumper. 
The instructors drill into the student exactly what will 
happen, so no matter how nervous the jumper becomes 
he will automatically do the right thing. To Joe and his 
platoon are explained the three commands to be given 
in the plane, i.e., “Hook on”; “Stand-by”; and “Go"— 
also they are given over and over again the instructions 
that the jump-master will give in the plane, what to do 
if a man trips, stumbles, or fails to jump. Attempts are 
made to cover every situation that could arise in the 
plane so that the men will know exactly how to pre- 
vent accidents. Another phase of the “mock-ups” is 
showing the students how to prepare for tree landings 
and water landings—for a tree landing how to keep the 
feet together and protect the face. In case of a water 
landing how to get out of the harness as soon as possible 
over the water and how to slip clear of the engulfing 
silk. The students are taught when to use their knives, 
which they carry at all times. They use them only when 
absolutely necessary for a cut suspension line puts the 
whole chute out of commission for about three months 
while it undergoes repair. 

During this first three weeks with the exercises, 
tumbling, and “mock-ups” the students are prepared 
for every situation that they may be called upon to face 


Wind machine training 
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in their tower jumps and regular jumps. After this 
period the student is then judged ready for the captive 
tower. The tower is a large structure 250 feet high and 
stands in a large open field about a mile and a quarter 
from the School Area. The students have looked at it 
many times as they have made their daily runs and have 
looked forward to the day that they will be permitted 
to ride in that harness. The tower is identical to the 
one displayed at the New York World’s Fair which was 
used there to give the general public “thrill rides.” The 
tower has four great arms parallel to the ground ex- 
tending out in the four directions of the compass. On 
each of the arms of the tower is a huge ring and from 
' this ring are dropped 8 cables to the platform 250 feet 
below which guide the already inflated chute slowly 
to the g ground and the students can practice the landing 
position, i.e., feet parallel and on line and eight inches 
apart. Students are given harness drills, how to make 
turns, and more practice in preparing for a tree and 
water landing. Joe and his buddies then get about six 
rides up to the top in the harness and they practice 
landing position. The next thing experienced on the 
“captive tower” is the “opening shock.” This is to give 
the student some idea of what he can expect after he 
jumps from the plane and his chute opens and stops his 
downward plunge. The student puts on the regulation 
harness which has a trip release in the form of a regu- 
lation rip cord so that when the rip cord is jerked the 
student will fall about fourteen feet at which time he 
will be stopped abruptly and will swing back and forth 
about fifty feet from the ground. The students call this 
device the ‘ ‘torture device.” From the ground it looks 
like the “victim” will be jerked in half but they find it 
is not as bad as it looks. 

Having finished with the ‘ ‘captive tower” the men 
are now ready for the “fly-away tower” which is identical 
with the captive tower with the ¢ exception that no guide 
wires are attached to the arms. Here we find almost per- 
fect simulation of the actual plane jump from 1,000 
feet. Each student gets 8 jumps from the “fly-away 
; six with a thirty-two foot chute and two with a 


tower 


Paratroopers ready for action 

























Number two man jumping 


twenty-eight foot chute, the latter two are with a chute 
the same size that he will be making his regulation jump 
with. The chute is fastened to a huge steel ring, the 
ring being suspended by a single steel cable, the cable 
is reeled in and the ring, chute, and its human burden 
start the climb to the top of the tower. About six feet 
from the top the chute and jumper are halted and the 
ground instructor makes the jumper tap the lift web that 
will prevent him from hitting the tower after he is re- 

leased. The machinery starts and the chute is drawn up 
and the chute is tripped off. The jumper pulls down 
hard on the lift web, heads for the ground—and pre- 

pares to land. When coming off the towers much stress 
is put on the landing position and the subsequent 
tumble—if the tumble is not correct the jumper is 
awarded a “down” which means unsatisfactory. Three 

“downs” means he may have to be dropped. back to 
another outfit because he is not judged advanced far 
enough to jump from the plane. It is on the towers that 
the students get their first real taste of what it is to land 
with a chuse. It is here that many hard landings are 
seen and a lot of men are dropped— —both from injuries 
and from not being able to tumble correctly- —for here it 
isn’t good enough to be able to “walk away” from the 
landing—it must have been perfect. 

After finishing the towers Joe and his platoon, which 
has probably been cut in numbers during the last five 
weeks, are ready for their indoctrination flight. Many of 
the men have never ridden in an airplane and for them 
this indoctrination flight, the take-off and the landing 
will be a real thrill, and incidentally probably the only 
time that they will ever land in an airplane. The stu- 
dents put on the harness and a chest chute is attached. 
The plane takes off and rises 1,000 feet up as it is at this 
altitude that all student jumps are made. The jump- 














master has told them that each man individually will 
be called to stand up and move to the door at which time 
he will look down and out. The student will be held 
from behind by two men to prevent him from falling 
out. The students move and each is asked if he is ready 
to jump. One student that I remember remarked, “Just 
let me go and see.” 

Now the men know how to pack a chute, they have 
had their jumps off the towers, and lastly they have 
had their indoctrination flight. All that remains of their 
training is the actual jumps. There will be six jumps 
with the last and graduation j jump being a night jump. 
Great precaution is taken in jumping the students, they 
not being allowed to jump in a wind of more than ten 
knots. Ground checks are made at all times and if 
the wind becomes too high the plane is called in and 
the jumping is off until a calmer day presents itself. 

The “great day” arrives for Joe, though possibly 
he doesn’t think it is so great at the time. At 0730 
the men embark in cargo trucks to load the chutes 
that they have packed the day before “for service.” 

After loading the chutes the men ride to the 
jump range and about 0830 o'clock the “big bird” 
comes in sight. The men have already laid out their 
chutes and have exercised a little to limber up, but 
more important the exercises work out some of their 
natural nervousness. It is natural for anyone to be 
nervous on his first jump, and it is possible that he may 
be more so on his last one. It is not fear, just merely the 
fact that he is doing something that he has never done 
before. When the plane comes in sight the men put 
on their chutes. Each man is given an emergency chute 
which is to be used if his regular chute fails to operate 
efficiently. After the plane has landed and all men’s 
chutes have been inspected on the ground, the men are 
double-timed into the plane where they sit down. Ten 
men are in each flight. The jumpmaster gives them 





Static line about to act 


The trainasium—man-made torture device 


their instructions before the plane takes off. The in- 
structions are the same given in the “mock-ups” and 
though the men know them by heart each man 
listens so intently one would think each man’s life de- 
pended on first hearing the next word. The plane leaves 
the ground and the first time over the jump range the 
“spotter” is thrown out. He is an experienced jumper 
and he does nothing to check the acceleration and drift 
of his chute on the way down. He is a human dummy 
sent out to check the air currents so as to determine 
where the first flight of students will land. On the 
second time over the course the first flight of students 
hear the command “Hook on.” They stand up and hook 
their static lines on the cable and move down the plane 
toward the door where the jumpmaster is leaning out 
watching the range come under the plane. The jump- 
master then says, “Stand-by . . . “Go,” all in one breath. 
Now is the second time Joe wonders what the hell he is 
doing in the paratroops. In that split second he thinks 
this is no place for men and then dives out, head first. 
Joe packed his chute well and got his “opening shock.” 
He looks up in wonderment and then yells at the top 
of his voice. Then he looks down. Even though the 
ground is probably 700 feet below him, Joe goes into 
his landing position and prepares to land. Finally after 
what seems to be a long time, actually only about 55 
seconds, his feet touch. He probably fails to tumble he 
is so excited, and I am not trying to be funny when I 
say that Joe probably kisses the ground, he i is so glad to 
see it and be safe on it again. Joe is now “jump happy,” 
by this I mean that he has experienced a thrill that can 
not be bought for a million dollars and he can hardly 
wait until tomorrow and his next jump. After all the 
men have jumped, the chutes are loaded on the trucks 
and the men travel back to the School Area. Joe’s night 
jump is little different from his first jump. The only 
thing that makes him nervous now is the fact that he 
can't see the ground—he now has the philosophy that 
even if he hurts himself it will be O.K. because he will 
still get his wings and also a sick leave. Joe is now a 
paratrooper in the United States Marine Corps. 

After every class is graduated the men dress up in full 
greens, trousers tucked in their boots, as is their privi- 
lege and distinction, and line up to receive their wings 
and congratulations from the Commanding Officer of 
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the Parachute School. Immediately after the presenta- 
tion is over the MEN get together and pin on their re- 
spective wings and form outside to have their picture 
taken. Thus another group of “boys” have completed 
their training and are now “men” in the Paramarines. 

One newly promoted P.F.C., who received his pro- 
motion automatically upon making his last “fly-away 
tower’ jump, and after making his graduation jump re- 
marked to me, “Sir, I came in for the money but now 
that I have seen the spirit of my pals in this outfit, | 
wouldn't trade their spirit and respect for all the money 
they could pay me.” 


Post-ScHooL TRAINING 


Joe and his comrades having finished their parachute 
school training are really only beginning to train. Now 
comes the serious part of the work. They are now to be 
trained for combat against the Axis. Up to this time 
all ends have pointed to jumping as a student—now 
the ends will point to jumping as a highly efficient 
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combat soldier. Stress will now be laid on the individual 
and what he will and should do when jumping in com- 
bat. More weapons will have to be studied and mastered, 
maps and their meaning can no longer be a monopoly of 
officers, for every man must be able to read and under- 
stand a map, the compass will have to be learned and 
how to use it during the day and at night. Long marches 
with full pack and much more firing on the combat 
course. He will be given a thorough course in hand-to- 
hand combat and how to use it most effectively. The 
former student will now become an expert in demo- 
litions so he can land behind the enemy lines and dis- 
rupt the enemy installations. The Paramarine will con- 
tinue his daily exercises and long runs to stay in the 
topmost condition possible. He will work hard and 
long but now his end will not be a pair of wings; 
he will work toward avenging a pal or buddy in the 
Marines “missing in action” on Guadalcanal. It will be 
a long hard road but he will make it. He is a Para- 
marine. 


Cuts from U. S. Army photos by courtesy Douglas Aircraft Co. 


Paratroopers float to earth ready to fight 
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Military Governor Larsen 





BRIGADIER GENERAL LARSEN WITH SAMOAN GUARD OF HONOR 
The two men nearest building are Fita Fitas; the other two are Samoan reserve marines. 


UNITED STATES PACIFIC FLEET 
Flagship of the Commander-In-Chief 
Pac-86-aet 
P15 
Serial 1207 
25 April 1943. 
Commander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 
Brigadier General Henry Larsen, U. S. Marine 
Corps. 
Subject: Duty as Military Governor of American Samoa. 


1. On January 15, 1942, the President, as Commander 
in Chief, appointed you Military Governor of American 
Samoa and you served as such until your detachment from 
Samoa on April 17, 1943, when the office of Military Gov- 
ernor was discontinued. In view of the foregoing you have 
the unique distinction of being the only officer who has 
served as Military Governor of American Samoa. 

2. During the early part of your tenure of office, you 
were charged with providing the defenses of American 
Samoa and with conducting negotiations with representa- 
tives of a foreign power. These duties were performed di- 
rectly under the Commander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, 
and were so efficiently and expeditiously carried out that 
they merit high praise and commendation. 

3. During the latter part of your tenure of office, your 
duties were performed under the direction of Commander 
South Pacific Area and, according to information available 


From: 


To: 


to me, continued to be of the same high order. 
4. It is a pleasure to send you this communication and 
to forward a copy thereof to the Commandant, U. S. Ma- 


rine Corps. /s/ C. W. Nrmrrz. 


GOVERNOR LARSEN AND STAFF 
Left to right—Captain Walter E. Gregory, Aviation 
(Aide) ; Lieut. Colonel Victor A. Barraco, Attorney Gen- 
eral; Brigadier General Henry L. Larsen; Lt. Commander 
Ernest A. Heckler, U.S.N., Engineer Officer; First Lieut. 
Leo J. Wilson, C. O. Military Police. 

















The Use of Trench Mortars in Defending 
Inhabited Places’ 


HE trench mortar is a powerful infantry weap- 

on. It is widely used in the Red Army to neu- 

tralize and destroy the enemy’s fire weapons, also 
to stem the enemy attacks on inhabited places. 

Trench mortars first acquired prominent importance 
in the Spanish war of 1937-1939, where also regular 
trench mortar units appeared for the first time. The 
mountainous character of the terrain encouraged their 
employment, owing to their high plunging trajectory. 
They could be used to fire over hill crests and at in- 
visible targets, the destructive effect of their bombs be- 
ing heightened by rock splinters. 

Since then trench mortars have been adopted on a 
wide scale in all armies where special units armed with 
them have been formed. This is so particularly in the 
Soviet-German war. Trench mortar fire constitutes a 
powerful support to the infantry in the offense and de- 
fense, and in battling tanks. 

A case in point was the attack undertaken by the 
Germans, with the object of seizing the village of 
Nazarovka. The attack was heuchued from three di- 
rections. When the enemy tanks approached within 
400 metres of the village, Soviet guns opened fire. The 
tanks came to a standstill, but the German infantry con- 
tinued to advance. At the signal from Senior Lieutenant 
Frolov, the trench mortar unit under his command 
opened heavy fire at all three German groups. 

Thanks to the accurate aim and staunchness of the 
trench mortar crews, the attack was repulsed. The Ger- 
mans thrice attempted to resume the attack, but each 
time the devastating trench mortar fire barred their way 
to Nazarovka. In the end they abandoned the attempt, 
leaving 600 killed and about a dozen shattered tanks on 
the battlefield. 

The qualities chiefly demanded of trench mortar 
gunners are persistence, coolness, and the ability not to 
betray themselves until the enemy comes within striking 
distance. 

Here is an instance. The trench mortar unit com- 
manded by Senior Lieutenant Butkevich was defending 
the outskirts of the town of Khoroshkovo when the Ger- 
mans attacked. The Germans advanced in a column. 
The trench mortar gunners waited patiently until the 
Germans came within range where their fire would 
be most devastating. At the given signal several dozen 
mortars belched bombs which burst in the very thick 
of the German column. The Germans were taken by 
surprise. Over 300 of them were killed, and the attack 
was frustrated. 

On another occasion, the Germans attacked a certain 
inhabited place, but were detected by Soviet mortar 
gunners who opened fire. The bombs burst in the midst 


*From a Russian source. Translation furnished by the Embassy 
of the USSR. 


the infantry and trench mortar units, 


of the enemy's infantry with a devastating effect, but 
the Germans pressed obstinately forward. Several times 
they were forced to drop to the g ground by the intensity 
of fire, but again rose and advanced in spite of heavy 
losses. They had already approached within 50 metres, 
the range within which the trench mortar is ineffective, 
owing to its angle of elevation. However, the mortar 
layers Astafurov, Chernyshov, and Abragimov did not 
cease their fire. They held the mortars in their hands, 
although they ran the danger of being struck by splinters 
from own bombs. Their bands were lacerated by 
the recoil, but they persistently kept firing. Their forti- 
tude and courage won the day. The attack was beaten 
off with great loss to the Germans. 

Uninterrupted contact must be maintained between 
so that at the 


needed moment, the services of the latter may be called 
upon to destroy the attacking enemy by massed fire. 
Massed trench mortar fire insures a reliable defense for 
inhabited places. 





A battery of 120mm. trench mortars firing at the enemy 
in the northern Caucasus. 








Naval Trends and Developments 
By Colonel C. H. Metcalf, USMC 


E find many interesting trends in the ever 

changing war at sea. The much talked of in- 

vasion tactics are too well known to most of 
our readers to need comment. The marines know most 
of the new ideas about ship to shore and other invasion 
tactics. New equipment is being employed for this but 
it is well known to most marines: security restrictions 
will not permit its free discussion here. 

However, this much has been disclosed—“Fortu- 
nately, last spring a decision was made to embark upon 
an extensive building program of landing craft. In 
planning production of this type of craft, it is necessary 
for us to set our sights high. Not only do men, tanks, 
and equipment have to be transported in large numbers, 
but the loss rate is very high. Requirements vary with 
the operation being conducted, and demands are vari- 
able and totally unpredictable. The conduct of an am- 
phibious war requires that amphibious craft be on 
hand where and when needed at the particular mo- 
ment.” 

The Navy Department is asking for appropriation to 
construct 1,000,000 more tons of landing craft and dis- 
trict craft. Some of the latter will be used abroad as we 
develop more advanced naval bases and other outposts. 

Our greatest menace at sea is of course the German 
and to a much lesser extent the Japanese submarine. 
Some mention was made in the last issue of THE 
Marine Corps Gazette about the shipbuilding pro- 
gram to offset the Allied losses at sea and the fact that 
our antisubmarine measures were still far behind what 
is necessary to reduce ship losses to a safe level. There 
are indications that we are now well on our way to- 
wards meeting this urgent demand. Measures for com- 
batting the “subs” from over, on, and under the sea are 
being rapidly provided. 

Little information has been released about our 
lighter-than-air antisubmarine measures. More im- 
portant is the increasing effectiveness of the airplane 
against the submarine. More and more shore based 
ess are being provided to keep the subs farther out at 
sea; auxiliary or escort carriers are rapidly being pro- 
vided to give overhead protection for our ships in mid- 
ocean. An example of this program is disclosed in the 
recent British release published in the Washington 
Post. 

“Speedy, hard-hitting American-built escort aircraft 
carriers were disclosed officially today to be the newest 
United Nations countermeasure to the U-boat menace, 
and several of them are already at sea. 

“H.M.S. Battler—seen here after recent maneuvers 
and installations of additional British equipment—is 
one of the first of this new type. Built under lend-lease 
by the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. at Pascagoula, Miss., 


she was commissioned last October. 


“The carriers are expected to play an important part 
in guarding convoys, particularly in the mid-Atlantic 
blind spot beyond the range of shore-based patrol air- 
craft. 

“Observers immediately dismissed any idea that the 
Battler and others of her type were mere makeshifts 
created by twisting the funnel of a freighter and throw- 
ing up a trestled flight deck. 

“This is a real aircraft carrier comparing in almost 
every detail except size with her big sisters. 

“The Battler has seven decks and hangars for squad- 
rons of fighters and torpedo bomber reconnaissance 
planes. There are workshops adequately fitted to turn 
out any replacement of machinery required. 

“There is not a rivet in the Battler. She is all-welded 
and constructed largely of prefabricated material. The 
only wooden part is the flight deck, 450 by 80 feet. The 
ship is 492 feet long. Her speed has not been disclosed. 

“The Battler’s complement is 70 officers and 450 
men, of whom 30 officers and 150 men belong to the 
fleet air arm. One squadron assigned to the vessel has 
already bagged 28 Nazi planes.” 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel Information Bulle- 
tin discloses that “auxiliary aircraft carriers are being 
constructed by the dozens in American shipyards. 
Some of these are converted jobs while others are de- 
signed and built as small carriers. Each can carry 
enough planes to patrol a vast area of the ocean around 
convoys.” These vessels can also be used to deliver 
military planes to all parts of the world. They need to 
take the planes no farther than a flying off point from 
where they can quickly be flown to the nearest shore 
field in the theater of operations. Many planes now 
fighting our enemies have been thus delivered to our 
field forces. 

This smaller carrier, according to the Bulletin, can 
be used in emergencies for operations with naval task 
forces. They are armed “with anti-aircraft batteries and 
small calibre guns.” They are not as speedy nor can they 
carry as many planes as the regular carrier but they can 
be built in less than half the time at a fraction of the 
cost and of course in larger numbers. The use of cata- 
pults on these vessels enables them to send planes off in 
practically all weather conditions. 

While the auxiliary program is comparatively new, 
after the successful conversion of a C-3 Maritime Com- 
mission vessel into the auxiliary aircraft carrier U.S.S. 
Long Island a number of other C-3 hulls were con- 
verted to the same use; the Navy has converted a num- 
ber of oilers into auxiliary carriers. 

The measures for combatting submarines by shore 
based aircraft are also growing rapidly but not so much 
information about this has been released. It is obvious 
that as more long range bombers and patrol planes be- 
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come available, the more they will be able to give cover- 
age to convoys at sea. Any small aircraft as well as the 
lightest surface craft can help protect vessels in our 
coastal waters and in coming in or leaving port. The 
latest shore based long range Navy plane of special 
interest in this country is the Vega PV-1l. It is “a 
nautical version of the Vega Ventura bomber, hailed as 
the new scourge of the submarine, and which may 
prove to be America’s answer to the No. | war problem 
of 1943, the problem of licking the enemy's wolf-pack 
submarines. The PV-1 carries ‘ash can’ depth charges, 
or torpedoes, and is first sub-buster in production to fill 
the Navy’s need for twin-engined, land-based aircraft 
with plenty of range plus plenty of wallop.” 

But the naval program for protection of vessels from 
the air against submarine attacks is only a part of the 
measures to keep the sea lanes open— perhaps only a 
smaller part. There has been a great shortage of pro- 
tecting surface vessels to escort the ships of the Allied 
Nations on the seven seas. In a quotation from Admiral 
Land in our last issue we were able to give some hint of 
the vast building program of patrol auxiliary and district 
naval craft, a part of which were being built to combat 
the submarines. Land stated that many thousands of 
such craft were on order or building. Many of these 
are the same types that have been in use for some 
time and designed for the same uses. 

The newest surface vessel for fighting the submarine 
is the Destroyer Escort—“DE’s.” Considerable infor- 
mation has been given out about this vessel and about 
the vast program for providing it in sufficient numbers 
for the protection of Allied vessels. Again according to 
the Bulletin, “they are designed to fill the gap between 
patrol craft and destroyers” and, with due consideration 
to our production facilities, to turn them out rapidly. 
They are of a typical destroyer design, approximately 
three hundred feet long and thirty-six feet abeam. The 
hull is so designed as to permit unit prefabrication, thus 
resulting in rapid construction. It costs about $3,500,- 
000, less than half the total cost of a destroyer, and 
takes less than half as long to build. Its weight is about 
1,200 tons. The ordnance installation on them consist- 
ing of torpedo tubes, depth charges, heavy caliber ma- 
chine guns, and a multipurpose main battery is provided 
to give a maximum of antisubmarine and antiaircraft 
protection for a ship of this type and size. Adequate fire 
control, radio, antisubmarine gear and ranging equip- 
ment of the latest type is provided to supplement the 
ordnance installation. The need is so great for escort 
vessels that it will be some time before we have even 
the minimum acceptable requirements. 

Several DE’s are in service with every indication that 
they are meeting expectations as to seaworthiness and 
maneuverability. The building program for this vessel 
has been paralleled by a vast training program to pro- 
vide each with a fully trained crew with all the special- 
ists for navigation, engineering, electrical duties, radio, 
gunnery and fire control, and other duties. 
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They are being named for naval heroes and quite a 
few will doubtless be named after marines. Two of 
the earlier ones, the Cannon and the Corbesier, were 
named after first lieutenants of the Marine Corps. 
Another has been named the Fleming after Captain 
Richard E. Fleming and three after enlisted marines. 

For use by surface vessels the Bulletin notes that 
“a new-type, antisubmarine weapon—supplementing 
rather than replacing depth charges—is already in use.” 

When it is recalled that the first serious morale break 
among German Military Naval Service personnel in 
World War I was in the submarine service—when Allied 
measures for combatting them got too hot—the results 
to be hoped for from our vast program for combatting 
enemy submarines looks encouraging. 

Despite antisubmarine measures used by our enemies 
our own submarines, operating in the Pacific, still seem 
to be giving a good account of themselves. All they 
need is more of the same types of men and submarines 
in order to play a greater part in the war. 

Some other interesting trends in methods of naval 
warfare were pointed out by Captain Gatch in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. With the 16-inch 
turret guns on his battleship he opened fire at night at 
16,000 yards and hit the target on the first salvo. Such 
shooting would have been considered excellent in the 
best daylight conditions formerly. By older methods 
night firing could only be undertaken with the aid of 
searchlights or star shells and at ranges only a fraction 
of that. But such firing is no longer the exception in 
our Navy. It has been matched by other battleships and 
cruisers. Such firing appears to put naval gunfire back in 
the running as an important factor in this war, espe- 
cially since it can be used under conditions of fog and 
foul weather as well as darkness when aircraft is least 
effective. This practice seems to be a far cry from the 
older forms of gunnery used by the British in the early 
sea battle of this war against the Graf Spee. 

Some idea of the improvements in daylight heavy 
gun firing can be gained from the North African opera- 
tion. In the battle between the Hood and the Bismarck, 
prior to then, the former was destroyed by the second 
salvo hit at 23,000 yards, while at Casablanca one of 
our battleships registered hits on the Jean Bart with 
her first salvo at 26,000 yards and put her out of com- 
mission on the second. 

However, according to Vice Admiral Horne, fleet 
actions with battleships forming the battle line and big 
fleet against big fleet is out of the picture for the future. 

“Missions in modern naval warfare are generally ac- 
complished by task forces. The ideal task force is one 
built around the aircraft carrier and since the carrier is 
relatively inferior in armament it is necessary that some- 
one run interference for her. The cruiser is the ideal 
type for this.” It is playing a very important part in this 
war while the battleships which a few years ago made 
up the main units of the fleet usually keep in the back- 
ground or at least where we hear little about them. The 
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great demand for the use of cruisers and carriers is indi- 
cated by the high percentage of losses in these types. 

Naval antiaircraft gunnery is undergoing rapid 
changes and improvement. This is especially true of the 
increasing numbers of guns of small caliber such as the 
40mm and the 20mm gun designed to protect a ship 
or installation against in-fighting. 

“Both of these guns also use explosive ammunition, 
but with sensitive contact fuses. The 40 is mounted in 
twin and four-barrelled mounts, the 20 in singles, and 
both are plastered all over the topsides of our ships. I 
can’t tell you the exact number of these guns a particu- 
lar ship carried, but I am certain you would be aston- 
ished if I did. Together with the powerful 5-inch bat- 
teries, the collection of these guns on each of our new 
big ships — battleships and carriers — constitutes the 
heaviest concentration of antiaircraft guns in such a 
limited space found anywhere in the world.” 

Paul Schubert in a recent issue of The Washington 
Post points out another tendency in naval warfare: 

“The next phase of naval warfare saw the emergence 
of the torpedo-plane. The bombing plane had been a 
disappointment, at least insofar as the effectiveness of 
high-level heavy bombing was concerned. The torpedo- 
plane hit with a much harder sock—but at first the 
torpedo plane was not used to sink ships so much as to 
cripple them. The finishing punch was still reserved 
for the gun. The torpedo-plane appeared in the Taranto 
raid; it was then used at sea in the Cape Matapan battle, 
and after that with spectacular results in the pursuit of 
the Bismarck. Torpedoes dropped from aircraft cut the 
Bismarck's speed to a slow crawl which made it pos- 
sible for British battleships to overtake the big German 
and batter her to helplessness with gunfire; the coup de 
grace was finally dealt by torpedoes fired from British 
cruisers. 

“With the entry of Japan and the United States into 
the war, the torpedo-plane took the center of the stage 
as the killing weapon of modern sea combat, and the 
gun was thrust rudely into second place. Both the Japa- 
nese and ourselves believed in the wallop of massed, 
concentrated torpedo-planes used in numbers much 
larger than British, Germans, or Italians had ever em- 
ployed. 

“The torpedo-plane was the weapon with which 
Japan struck at Pearl Harbor, and a short time later 
knocked out the Repulse and Prince of Wales. Dive- 
bombers and some level-bombers were used to divert 
antiaircraft gunfire, but the killing punch came from 
torpedoes. 

“We replied with deadly torpedo-planes in the Coral 
Sea and Midway battles. At about that time it looked 
as if the day of the gun was gone never to return— 
many observers believed fleets would no longer come 
within gunrange, but would fight exclusively at aircraft- 
range. 

“The torpedo-plane and its dive-bomber companion 
attack began also to play a part in sea warfare, when de- 
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livered from land bases such as Henderson Field on 
Guadalcanal. And the land-based air attack which had 
never managed to do much to control ship movements 
when using high-level bombing, developed ‘skip’ bomb- 
ing as a more effective method. 

“These various forms of air attack, both ship-based 
and shore-based, remain fundamental ingredients of 
the new naval warfare. Now the gun-fighting ship, re- 
turning to the wars in a new form with high speed, 
greater protection than is possible in anything else that 
floats, and hitting with the accuracy and impact of a 
new kind of gunnery, reappears as the other main ele- 
ment of the sea power combination.” 

But it was in the more recent Battle of the Bismarck 
Sea that air power vs. surface vessels with covering air- 
craft was developed to perfection. The full use of every 
type of combat plane was made except the torpedo 
plane, used only to a lesser degree and for which 
“skip” bombing was substituted. The Japs, under cover 
of their shore based aircraft, attempted. to run a convoy 
of destroyers, transports, and supply vessels into a sea 
area subject to attack by the full force of Allied airplanes 
based on southeastern New Guinea and near-by Aus- 
tralia. 

The approaching Jap force was sighted at 2:40 a.m. 
by flying boats which dropped a few bombs without 
observing the results. To lessen the effect of enemy air 
force, American A-20 attack bombers first bombed the 
enemy airdrome before dawn to make it difficult for 
enemy planes to take off. Just before dawn torpedo 
planes attacked and got away before the Jap Zeros had 
a chance to attack. A force of American medium bomb- 
ers then bombed and machine-gunned the Jap convoy 
from mast heights and inflicted great damage. P-38 
fighters furnished cover for the operation above the 
Japanese Zeros at 15,000 to 20,000 feet and shot down 
many of them. The B-17 Flying Fortresses came next 
and made many direct hits and near misses. They were 
intercepted by Zeros but provided their own protection 
and shot down many Jap planes. The P-40’s did their 
part by dive bombing and strafing the enemy air fields 
to further hinder their use by Jap planes. The attack 
bombers as well as the Fortresses also went after enemy 
destroyers protected by Zeros but our P-38’s moved in 
and the Japs refused to press the attack. The fight went 
on all day with various combinations of air attacks; the 
last vestige of the 22 ship convoy was destroyed. 

As the result of our losing a large part of our carriers 
last year while doing away with as large a portion of 
the Japanese carriers, and for other reasons, carrier air- 
craft operations have not been used to any great extent 
for the past several months. This is only a lull in such 
operations and with our rapidly expanding naval air 
forces both land based and carrier-borne we can expect 
renewed activity. The carrier based as well as land 
based type of plane has its more useful field and each 
will be available in sufficient quantities to use which- 
ever type can do the job most effectively. We may expect 
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a greater team work between the two general types in 
future sea battles. It is hoped that the day of “too little 
too late” has passed. 

So long as weather conditions, distances and other 
factors are suitable we may expect airplane attacks on 
surface vessels to play an increasing part in naval war. 
During periods of poor flying conditions and at night 
we may still expect bold rapid strokes by surface vessels. 

There seems to be little doubt that the marines 
will be mainly concerned with amphibious operations 
for some time to come. The army has staged landing 
operations in Africa and in the North Pacific. The 
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main invasion operation to form a second front in 
Europe is still to be made. We have only made contact 
with Japanese armies in a small way compared to what 
is to come. Bigger and more complicated amphibious 
operations are sure to come. 

Further indications of the shape of things to come in 
this war are contained in the digest of an article entitled 
Aero- -Amphibious Warfare in the Military Digest sec- 
tion of this issue. The necessity for bases closer to the 
enemies’ vital area is suggested: ‘and it is significant that 
funds for huge development of foreign bases are con- 
tained in naval appropriations bill for the next fiscal year. 


Radar—New Weapon of War 


HE early development of Radar was recently de- 

scribed by the War and Navy Departments. This 
joint announcement was made in line with the policy to 
give the American people as much information as possi- 
ble without endangering our own forces or helping the 
enemy. The term “Radar” means radio-detecting-and- 
ranging. Radars, then, are devices which the Allies use 
to detect the approach of enemy aircraft and ships, and 
to determine the distance (range) to the enemies’ forces. 
Radar is used by static ground defenses to provide data 
for anti-aircraft guns for use in smashing Axis planes 
through cloud cover, and by airplanes and warships. 

It is one of the marvels made possible by the electron 
tube. Ultra high-frequency waves traveling with the 
speed of light can be focused, scan the air and sea. 
When they strike an enemy ship or airplane, they 
bounce back. Radio waves travel at a constant speed of 
186,000 miles per second. Thus a small space of time 
is required for such signals to travel to a reflecting sur- 
face and return to a receiver, so that, with means pro- 
vided for measuring this time interval, it is possible to 
determine the distance to a given target. Radars operate 
through fog, storms, and darkness, as well as through 
cloudless skies. They are, therefore, superior to both 
telescopes and acoustic listening devices. 

Radar is used for both defense and offense. In fact, 
the British, who call their similar apparatus the radio 
locator, say it was instrumental in saving England dur- 
ing the aerial blitz of 1940 and 1941. At that time the 
locators spotted German raiders long before they reached 
a target area, and thus gave the R.A.F. and ground de- 
fenses time for preparation. Since then Radar has stood 
guard at many danger points along United Nations 
frontiers and at sea, warning of the coming of aerial and 
sea-borne enemy forces, and contributing towards vic- 
tory in combat. The new science has played a vital part 
in helping first to stem and then to turn the tide of Axis 


conquest. 


It was first discovered in the United States in 1922, 
when scientists observed that reception from a_ radio 
station was interfered with by an object moving in the 
path of the signals. Accordingly, a radio receiver was 
set up on the banks of a river and the effects on signal 
reception caused by boats passing up and down the river 
were studied. The experiment of installing the receiver 
in a truck was also tried, and it was observed that 
similar disturbances were produced in the receiver when 
the truck moved past large buildings. Development work 
was immediately undertaken so that the new discovery 
might be used for detecting vessels passing between 
harbor entrances, or between ships at sea. 

So far, it had been necessary to have the moving 
object pass between the radio transmitter and the re- 
ceiver. This obviously limited the possible fields of ap- 
plication. In 1925 it was found that the surface of an ob- 
ject, or target, would act as a reflector of high frequency 
radio waves. In other words, the radio signals sent out 
by a transmitter could be made to strike a target, and 
then “bounce” back to a receiver. This made it possible 
to have both the transmitter and the receiver at the same 
location. 

By 1930, research engineers were able to pick up re- 
flected signals from planes passing overhead. By 1934, 
they had developed a satisfactory means of measuring 
the distance between the Radar transmitter and the 
target. Since then other advances in the field have been 
made, some of which, after the war is over, will un- 
doubtedly contribute to the security and comfort of a 
world at peace. 

In order to prevent information which might facili- 
tate development of Radar from reaching the enemy 
through publicity originating in the United States, it 
has been decided that no further items on the subject 
will be released until the Army and Navy are convinced 
that the enemy already has the information from some 
other source. 














~ Hip Level Quick Firing 


By Captain Stephen Stavers, USMC 


ODES of firing, like types of weapons, should 
be governed by the situation and purpose of 
the firer. Firing 300 yards over turf at a sta- 

tionary bulls-eye target in bright sunlight and firing in 
dusk at a pair of enemy gunmen suddenly spotted 30 
yards away in the brush call for different reactions. 

In the former case there is normally time to make 
adjustments in elevation, windage, shooting position and 
to squeeze the shot off carefully. But to be suddenly 
confronted at 30 yards by two Japs with submachine 
guns who spot you the same time you spot them calls 
for a much faster response. 

If you took the time to raise your weapon to shoulder 
position and attempted to align the sights and squeeze 
off shots, the chances are there would be an assortment 
of slugs through you and a couple of live hand grenades 
at your feet by the time you got your first shot off. 

What is the answer to such a situation then? The 
answer is speed, speed in getting off those initial shots. 

Hits count, of course, as always. But, in short range 
combat firing today a new factor has been introduced: 
Speed!—speed not in the number of shots got off after 
lining up the sights but speed in getting off the initial 
shots when the enemy is suddenly spotted at close 
range. In the recent fighting at the Solomons much of 
the small arms firing has been at ranges under 30 yards. 


A quick firing technique with rifle, submachine gun, 
pistol or carbine has been developed in the Marine 
Corps which meets this new combat requirement of 
instantaneous reaction. In developing this technique 
of quick fire, other advantages in close-in combat firing 
accrued: mobility, reduced vulnerability and effective- 
ness at night. 

Whereas it takes a good shooter from 1 to 2 seconds 
to fire a submachine gun accurately from the shoulder, 
the first shot can be got off accurately with the hip 
level quick firing technique in a half-second or less. 
Several shots can be sent into an enemy shooter at short 
range from hip level before he could get off his first 
shot by standard sight alignment. 


In firing from the running crouch, mobility and re- 
duced silhouette result in reduced vulnerability. In 
contrast to the standard marksmanship positions which 
anchor a shooter in position for several seconds while 
he gets off a shot, a hip level quick shooter presents a 
low, darting target firing while in motion. 


Since sighting for hip level fire is not dependent on 
seeing the gun sights but is done through coérdination 
of physical reflexes that require only seeing or hearing 
the target, this method of fire is effective at night, when 


the enemy is discerned only by sound, flash, or vague 
silhouette. 

The stationary range methods of firing small arms 
is unquestionably more accurate for scoring points in a 
fixed paper target of concentric circles. But when the 
target is about to fire back at you, the important thing 
is who hits first. No matter if you could hit both the 
enemy's eyes in 2 seconds, you'll never get a shot off 
if he should first distribute two or three slugs into your 
torso, which by hip level firing can be done in less 
than one second. 

Granting the fact that the standard range methods 
of firing are designed to be used in combat from posi- 
tions that are concealed or covered, there are certain 
marked deficiences of the range methods of firing in 
modern close-in combat. 

A Marine momentarily exposed while darting in the 
jungle from one concealed spot to another could pre- 
sumably dive for the nearest cover when spotted by a 
near- by enemy, then take aim and return enemy fire. 
That under range methods of fire would be a sensible 
procedure. For to go into an offhand, kneeling, sitting 
or prone position on the spot would leave the shooter 
dangerously exposed for several seconds while getting 
off his shot. And if he didn’t take time to align his 
sights but got the shot off hastily, the likely result would 
be no hit, no effect, dead Marine. 





Official U. S. Marine Corps photo. 
Hip level quick firing position by which accurate shots at 
short range can be got off in less than a second. 
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The point is that in such a situation if a Marine's 
first reaction is to dive for cover, that move is essentially 
| a passive movement, even though it precedes the offen- 
sive movement of returning fire from cover. During 
the interval that the Marine is diving for cover he is 
completely harmless to the enemy and represents a 
passive target to the enemy. 

However, if the Marine opened fire instantly, the 
complexion of the situation would be entirely different. 
The Marine firing instantly could continue moving 
and firing, or fire and dive for cover and resume firing. 
But the point is that the instantaneous initial reaction 
was to fire, thereby neutralizing or destroying the enemy. 

Hip level quick fire technique is an advanced stage 
of short range combat fire effective up to 30 yards. It 
represents the next logical step beyond the point where 
standard doctrine short range firing of the submachine 
gun, carbine, rifle and pistol in combat has ended. 

Individuals with moderate physical coérdination and 
previous range instruction can become comparatively 
effective in hip level quick firing with about four hours 
position practice followed by firing about 100 rounds of 
ammunition. Hip level quick firing is an advanced 
stage of firing and no attempts should be made to teach 
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Hip level quick firing position demonstrated with pistol, submachine gun and rifle. 
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it to men who have not first completed a course in 
standard range firing. 

Firing practice in hip level quick firing includes 
shooting single and multiple silhouette targets at ranges 
of 10, 20, and 30 yards, from a standstill and at a run, 
in day, dusk and night. 

An advantage of hip level quick fire which should 
be kept in mind is that this method is effective not only 
against surprise targets, but also when troops in an as- 
sault are moving quickly within short range of the 
enemy. In such a situation, instead of stopping to fire 
from a standstill and making themselves more vulner- 
able to the defensive fire, Marines can in effect increase 
their own supporting fire while advancing by firing at 
the enemy while on the run. 

Individuals or small units in combat that rely on 
standard range methods for close firing are at a marked 
disadvantage against individuals skilled in hip level 
quick fire. This method is not intended to minimize the 
importance of cover and concealment, which should 
be taken advantage of where possible. But in the inter- 
ludes where a fighter must move uncovered, a quick 
fire attack while moving may sometimes be his best 
cover as well as his best attack. 


es 


& GOD gives us to see the right, 
let us strive to finish the work 
we are in.—LINCOLN. 


Ss. Twins agus ia. 
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Full caliber combat prac- 
tice with a Marine Corps 
37mm. antitank gun on 
a South Pacific Island. 


Official Marine Corps photograph. 


By Lieutenant Colonel Hubert E. Thornber, Infantry 


Instructor, Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


HE tank destroyers are the grown-up antitank 

battalions formed in the fall of 1940. They have 

expanded many times in number and the arma- 
ment has changed from towed to self-propelled weap- 
ons. 

The use of armored forces in the early days of World 
War II proved that more maneuverability and greater 
fire was needed to combat them. To stop enemy tanks 
and other mechanized vehicles was the biggest job con- 
fronting our Army during the summer and fall of 1941. 
The problem had two aspects, the first of using what 
was immediately available, and secondly of developing 
weapons and antitank means to go beyond any foreign 
development. This meant that the organizations would 
develop as the ideas and weapons were tried out in the 
field and suggestions for improvements were received. 

As a starting basis, an experimental battalion was 


*Reprinted, by permission, from the Military Review. 


selected. That battalion was equipped with various 
combinations of existing weapons and transportation. 
It was field tested in the Carolina maneuvers in 1941. 

Thoughts were crystallizing on the needs for an of- 
fensive weapon and the organization to combat the 
armored attacks. The objective then was designated for 
the tank destroyer battalions. They were to have high 
mobility, great fire power and light armor. For protec- 
tion in combat they must rely upon cover, concealment, 
rapid movement and skillful use of terrain to compen- 
sate for the lack of armor. To do this the fact was 
brought out that proper means were beyond the capa- 
bilities of any one arm and would require the use of a 
special force of combined arms capable of movement 
as fast as the tanks on any terrain and with the ability 
to intercept armored thrusts. They would be made 
lighter, faster and cheaper than the tanks. Our tank 
destroyer weapons are now being perfected so that the 
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goal is being reached and the armored units success- 
fully stopped. 

The enemy armored units will codrdinate their ac- 
tions with motorized infantry units and aviation to over- 
run and destroy any units encountered on the way to 
their objective. They will use every means at their dis- 
posal to conceal their attacking mass and the direction 
it will take in the attack. Once launched it will strike 
with surprise and speed while being protected on both 
flank and rear. 

Preceding this armored mass will be reconnaissance 
elements consisting of aviation, armored vehicles, motor- 
cycles and reconnaissance vehicles, all seeking informa- 
tion to guide the direction of the armored attack. To 
smooth the way, combat engineers and motorized in- 
fantry will always be available to take out the mine 
fields and repair the demolitions. These reconnaissance 
elements may precede the main body by hours and 
many iniles. They will endeavor to locate not only our 
dispositions but also dominating terrain, vital communi- 
cations and supply installations. 

Special attention will be given to our antimechanized 
means such as mined areas, obstacles, antitank weapons, 
artillery and tank destroyer assembly areas. Having ob- 
tained the information, the tank attack is launched 
against weak spots. It will probably be preceded by 
combat aviation and artillery concentrations against 
located antitank, artillery and tank destroyer weapons. 
The information obtained may cause the enemy to lead 
with infantry and engineers in order to break through 
the barriers and make openings in the mine fields. 
After these have been surmounted by the armored mass, 
the armored security elements will protect the flanks 
and rear and prevent any counteraction or closing of 
the gap. At this point the tank destroyer units take up 
the fight. 

The employment of the tank destroyer battalions 
must be in accordance with the powers and limitations 
of the matériel with which they are equipped. They 
are designed primarily for offensive action against 
armored forces and are capable of semi-independent 
action but preferably will operate in close codperation 
with other friendly units. The necessity for that was 
very evident in the earliest self-propelled 37mm. 
mounts. Now the armament has been developed to the 
extent that their use is not so restricted. 

What is a mission for a tank destroyer battalion? 
Any mission which requires offensive action against 
hostile armored forces is appropriate for tank destroyer 
battalions. Tank destroyer units are primarily intended 
for offensive operation against hostile armored units. 

Tank destroyer battalions may also be employed to 

a. canalize and stop an armored attack, 

b. block envelopment or encirclement by hostile 

armored forces, 

c. provide security against hostile armored action for 
friendly armored forces in any type of action or 
while in an assembly position. 
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Employment of the tank destroyer units as inde- 
pendent defensive elements and their distribution with 
a view to covering every possible avenue of tank ap- 
proach or to afford immediate protection to all echelons 
of the forces leads to uncoérdinated action and a dis- 
persion of the means of antitank defense with subse- 
quent loss of effectiveness. 

Instead of yielding the initiative to the enemy, of- 
fensive action is desirable. Offensive action allows the 
entire strength of the unit to be employed against the 
enemy. Details of tactical employment of destroyer 
units will vary according to the matériel with which 
they are provided. Offensive action of destroyers 
equipped with the present matériel consists of move- 
ment to advantageous positions from which to attack. 

The fire missions are direct fire from close range 
against point targets for short periods of time. Tank 
destroyer guns do not fire to harass or to interdict enemy 
targets. This type of mission is the job of the support- 
ing artillery already in that zone of action. Movement is 
employed by the tank destroyers to bring fire to bear 
on the tanks at closer and more effective range. Sur- 
prise is a prerequisite to success in the destruction of 
tanks. 


beam tank destroyer guns secure’surprise by the fol- 


lowing means: 


a. Careful movement by concealed routes into posi- 
tion and strict attention to camouflage to avoid 
detection before fire is opened. 

b. Frequent lateral displacement to deceive the 
enemy as to the location from which the fire is 
being delivered. 

c. Accurate fire placed at the proper time when the 
targets arrive in effective range. 


d. Rapidity of fire until the tank is destroyed. 


Only matériel which in every type of terrain has 
mobility equal, or superior, to that of tanks can advan- 
tageously act offensively throughout all stages of action. 

Matériel which has inferior battlefield mobility must 
compensate by superior observation, better use of cover, 
and a stable firing platform coupled with skillful ma- 
neuvers to engage the tanks. Only under extremely 
favorable conditions (generally open terrain with few 
obstacles to movement) does such matériel voluntarily 
engage in melees with hostile tanks. Occasional depar- 
ture from this may achieve surprise, but habitual en- 
gagement in melees with tanks by matériel of inferior 
cross-country mobility is likely to prove disastrous. Em- 
ployment should be by battalions in close coérdination 
with other troops, particularly with infantry and air- 
craft. Infantry or reconnaissance company security ele- 
ments are used to deal with hostile foot troops so as 
to allow the tank destroyers to attack tanks. 

The employment of tank destroyer units must be in- 
cluded in the general plan of action for the entire force. 
When supporting a unit which is on the defensive, 
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Marine Corps photo 


A MARINE CORPS 75mm. TANK DESTROYER 


This powerful weapon, mounted on a half-track and protected by an antiaircraft gun on the same mount, performed 
valuable service on Guadalcanal. 


tank destroyer battalions are used to counterattack hos- 
tile armored forces. The defense of a position against 
an enemy force, including armored units comprises 
two main elements, viz: 

a. Tactical localities organized and garrisoned for 
the defense of the main line of resistance includ- 
ing the organic antitank elements of the front line 
regiments (reinforced when necessary) and pas- 
sive antitank means such as mines and obstacles. 

b. Reserves of large units are held out for counter- 
attack including motorized or foot infantry, ar- 
mored units and tank destroyer units. When or- 
ganized localities do not succeed in stopping the 
attack, these reserves disrupt, retard and canalize 
the attacking armored units and thus create con- 
ditions favorable for counterattack. by intact re- 
serves. Reserve units occupy positions in such a 
manner as to afford protection against hostile 
tanks, and to further disrupt and canalize the 
tanks into zones where they may be effectively 
dealt with by counterattacking forces. Destroyer 
units constitute the principal elements of these 
counterattacking forces. 


N assigning a mission it must be remembered that 
tank destroyer battalions are not suited to close com- 
bat against strong forces of hosti:e infantry; they require 
reinforcement if such missions are assigned. Tank de- 
stroyer battalions operate in close coéperation with ob- 


servation and combat aviation, either independently or 
with other units of ground forces. Maximum combat 
aviation support is particularly essential in fast movin 
situations where time for reconnaissance is limited 
Destroyer commanders meet their responsibilities by 
intelligent anticipation, timely decisions and plans to 
meet all emergencies. Haste in execution cannot make 
up for time lost through lack of planning. 

The necessary preparations for combat include recon- 
naissance, formulation and issuance of orders; move- 
ment of troops into assembly areas or positions in readi- 
ness and arrangements for supply and communication, 
which are carried on concurrently as far as possible. 
Warning orders permit subordinates to make timely 
preparations. The results of reconnaissance, the size 
and location of the hostile armored force and the char- 
acter of the terrain will determine the scheme of em- 
ployment of tank destroyer units. The direction in 
which they are engaged must be based on a careful 
study of the ground. The terrain selected should afford 
ample maneuver room to permit full advantage to be 
taken of the inherent mobility of these vehicles. 

Tank destroyer battalions are initially held back in 
concealed positions far enough to the rear to permit 
employment anywhere over a wide zone of action. From 
these positions they are moved up, preferably under 
cover of darkness, as the situation develops. Such move- 
ment may be for a distance of a few miles up to 40 or 
50 miles to meet the armored thrust. When more than 
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one likely avenue of tank approach exists, it may be 
necessary to hold a tank destroyer unit in a position of 
readiness in a forward area prepared to move rapidly 
to a threatened area. 

An advance in the presence of the enemy is con- 
ducted so as to avoid encountering the enemy while in 
unsuitable dispositions and in unfavorable terrain. An 
advance by bounds is effective. Early development is 
initiated in daylight movements whenever the road net 
permits. As the march progresses toward the enemy and 
attack by hostile aviation increases in intensity, cross- 
country movement becomes necessary and advance is 
made on a broad front whenever terrain permits. Con- 
tinuous reconnaissance far in front gives timely warn- 
ing of the location of the tanks’ approach. 

The establishing of a warning net in each zone of 
action to cover any movement of enemy mechanization 
is imperative. The tank destroyer radios are tuned in 
this net as soon as they arrive in that area. This en- 
ables the tank destroyer commander to have plans al- 
ways ready to meet the armored thrust wherever and 
whenever it is made. 

Destroyer units attain surprise by concealment of the 
time and place of their action, screening of dispositions, 
rapidity of maneuver, deception and occasional adop- 
tion of unorthodox procedure. Tank destroyer units 
find and fix the enemy, hem in his forces and then 
launch a decisive attack to destroy them. Security ele- 
ments of destroyer units precede gun elements in order 
to drive off or destroy any foot troops protecting hostile 
tanks. The action of friendly supporting infantry will 
be required if the hostile foot troops are in force. Defi- 
ciency in foot infantry cannot be compensated for by 
engagement of additional destroyer vehicles. 


HE most effective action of tank destroyer units 

against hostile tanks is to attack initially by fire from 
previously reconnoitered ambush positions prior to the 
deployment off the roads by the hostile armored force. 
After the hostile deployment, aggressive action by fire 
and movement will be normal. 

It is most desirable to effect surprise attacks on tanks 
when they are in bivouac or assembly positions. This 
is best accomplished late in the day or in early morn- 
ing, and will be performed by the tank destroyer per- 
sonnel, who have received special training for this par- 
ticular type of attack. 

Action of destroyer units is characterized by mission 
tactics and decentralization, together with frequent 
alterations of original missions or assignment of en- 


tirely new tasks. Despite the high degree of control per- 
mitted by abundant radio equipment of destroyer units, 
the rapid development of mechanized combat requires 
maximum initiative and resourcefulness on the part 
of all destroyer personnel. When the position occupied 
by destroyers is by-passed by hostile tanks, and no tar- 
get is visible in the area originally assigned, destroyers 
move to seek out and destroy tanks which have passed 
them. Necessity for instant action will usually preclude 
the obtaining of permission tor such movement; loss of 
touch with immediate superiors is promptly remedied. 

The extent of such movements varies with the ter- 
rain and the size of the unit concerned. Platoon lead- 
ers may move their units several hundred yards on their 
own initiative, squad leaders normally make only short 
moves to supplementary positions without orders from 
their superiors. In the absence of other orders, com- 
panies, platoons and sections which are sent into areas 
where tanks do not appear, will assist adjacent units 
which are engaged, or seek tanks reported in near-by 
areas. In such cases they leave a minimum force to ac- 
complish the original mission. Changes in position as 
indicated are promptly reported. 

The frontage covered or the size of the area assigned 
destroyer units for operation depends on many con- 
siderations including the strength and mission of units, 
the terrain, the enemy to be encountered and the sup- 
port of other troops. Large areas of operation, assigned 
through necessity, are covered by holding a unit under 
control in a central location or by leaving gaps between 
subordinate elements. Mobility of destroyers allows 
them to shift rapidly from one position to another, 
except against a powerful force developed over a broad 
front. A destroyer unit can operate effectively in an area 
considerably larger than that which it actually occu- 

ies. 

Emplacement of self-propelled mounts in a static de- 
fense is sometimes necessitated by the situation. This 
is not the type of combat for which tank destroyers are 
intended and as soon as practicable, destroyers in static 
defense positions are relieved by towed guns. 

In conclusion, the action of the tank destroyer bat- 
talion is based upon a mission type order, and they are 
committed at the proper time by the tank destroyer 
battalion commander; but for execution, reliance must 
be made on the initiative, aggressiveness, resourceful- 
ness, and fighting spirit of the subordinate leaders. 
They must act on the situation existing in the area 
where they are fighting. They must be determined to 


hunt tanks and to destroy them whenever found. 


Americans Can Fight 


By Ira 


UR fellows look very calm in battle. I never saw 
QO any of their faces break all up the way an actor's 

does, or go into sculptured lines of resolve, or 
anything like that. They're just there doing a job with 
this gun or that, or in a hole somewhere, and that’s the 
way they look, like fellows preoccupied with a job and 
wrinkling up their brows over it. 

This is important. The Japs are the toughest enemy 
we have ever had to face. As far as I could tell in those 
proving grounds in the Solomons, we are beating them 
in every department of war. This is a statement with 
which no ranking officer will agree publicly. They 
think such news given to Americans will make Ameri- 
cans soften up and throw away a victory there is now 
every reason to believe we shall win some day—not, 
perhaps, soon, but some day. 


* * * 


T° not easy to be as good as the Japs. And it's impor- 
tant that we should be, because if we aren't we're 
going to lose this war, or, if not lose it, make a compro- 
mise peace which will turn over to the next generation 
the job of winning it. Our fellows fighting have to be 
as tough and the people back home have to be able to 
stand the losses, stand all the terrible sorrow and misery 
that the dead leave in their wake, and have to be able 
to feel that the dead husband and dead lover and dead 
son have not died for something that we could do with- 
out, but have swapped their lives for something worth 
the price. And they have to be able to keep on feeling 
it steadily every day for all the time it will take to win. 

Our losses have been very small thus far [November, 
1942]. That is because we have been on the defensive 
in the Solomons since the day we took the place. The 
Japs have had to come after us. Soon we'll have to start 
north and go in after them. Then our losses are very 
likely to increase. There are a lot of people better able 
than I am to guess how the people back home are going 
to stand up under that. What I can say is how our 
fighting fellows are going to stand up under it, because 
I’ve seen them do it. 

In every battle I’ve watched out here, our side turns 
up with quite a few heroes, fellows who do more than 
they are supposed to do. 

But heroes don’t win wars. They help, just as every- 
thing else that’s good’helps. But the heroes are the ex- 
ception, and it's the ordinary, run-of-the-mill guy who 
doesn’t feel tempted to do more than his share who has 
to be relied on to win for our side. This doesn’t sound 
glamorous, but I think it’s accurate. So all the words that 


follow will be devoted to the ordinary fighting man on 





*Extracted from Battle for the Solomons, by permission of the 
publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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our side and how he measures up to this most difficult 
job in our history—being as tough, man for man, as 
the Japs. 

As I have noted previously, our fellows look very 
calm in battle. The look of them is very provocative be- 
cause, as I know from personal experience, a part of the 
mind seems to run away during battle and keeps trying 
to make the rest of the mind run away with it. The 
conscious mind, which is the part of the mind that 
knows all the things it has been taught, wants to stay 
and do the job it’s supposed to do, and this other part 
of the mind, the subconscious part, doesn’t want to 
know from nothing and just wants to get the hell away 
from there. The subconscious mind can’t go off all by 
itself. It has to take you along with it. And to a fellow 
in this position, particularly when the battle is long 
and the struggle in himself is prolonged, it actually 
feels as if the subconscious mind is laying rough hands 
on the rest of him and pulling, hauling, and screaming 
at him. And I know in my own case whenever I have 
been in an action there has always been this uproar in 
my head, this steady, wild-eyed, wild-haired screaming, 
making it very difficult to think about the work I had 
to do there. 

But our fellows, filled inside with this demented up- 
roar and hemmed in all around outside by the uproar of 
battle, just stay there and do the work they have to do. 
They don’t look like actors being brave. They look 
mostly like fellows working. 

Nobody looks young in a fight. I’ve seen lots of 
twenty-year-olds out there in the middle of all that 
stuff flying around and some eighteen-year-olds, but I 
never saw anybody who looked much under forty 
while the fight was going on. That’s one way our fel- 
lows show what they're up against. The blood in their 
young faces gets watered with a kind of liquid of fear 
and takes on that blued-over color of watery milk. Their 
skin looks clothlike, with the texture of a rough, 
wrinkled cloth. 

Then, when things get really thick, like when fel- 
lows start getting hit and dropping and crying out 
with pain all around you, and you can’t pay any at- 
tention to that, but just have to keep on working your 
little gadget, pressing that little button or turning that 
little wheel or adding up that little set of figures, 
whatever it is—well, when it gets like that, still the faces 
of our fellows don’t show what an actor’s would. 

Sometimes the flesh around their mouths starts to 
shake as of they were whimpering, and their eyes 
. . . you can see their eyes coated over with a hot shine 
as if they were crying. But they go right on doing what 
they have to do. The bombardiers keep right on 
figuring with their pencils on little white scratchpads 
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of paper, right in the middle of all that’s going on, 
marking down figures and adding them up or sub- 
tracting or dividing and checking the answers, just like 
in school, looking—except maybe for the crying in their 
eyes and the whimpering around their mouths—all 
puckered up with thought, too, like earnest students in 
a school. And the gunners and radio operators, all the 
technicians and specialists, the plumbers, mechanics, 
cooks, the skilled laborers, doing the work of war— 
they're the same. They don’t look tough, even when 

they're being their toughest, but they stick to their 
work and think about it, and do it, and do it well. 

It’s not so hard for a man to be tough, even these 
man-children who are fighting the war with us, if he 
can think, “Well, now I have to be tough,” and get 
himself some internal help that way. He can put a 
tough expression on his face like an actor, and have 
something to live up to, have like a flag on his face to 
march along behind or a feeling of pride in himself 
and in the way he’s behaving to keep him up to the 
mark. But in the actions I have seen, there hasn’t been 
any time to think about anything like that and the 
fellows had to be tough without any extra help at all. 
They had to go on being tough, not because of some- 
thing put into them by their own minds to hop them 
up, but just because of something that was in them 
already, that lives in them all the time and is there 
waiting to be used as needed. And all our fellows have 
this toughness—well, say, ninety-nine per cent. 

The officers are tough, too, elderly men with 
paunches on them and wattles and dewlaps and so 
forth. They're all tough, not only in battle, where 
excitement carries a man «'ong, but in the desperate, 
dirty, inglorious jobs done »!ong the lines leading up 
to the front. The staff work, for instance, where men 
who have believed all their lives (as all those who are 
convinced about democracy believe) that men are more 
important than property, have on occasion to throw 
over their beliefs and value such property as ships and 
planes and battle real estate over their own men. They 
have, for instance, to add up the probable cost in ships 
of saving drowning men, and if the cost in ships is 
likely to be prohibitive they have to order the ships 
out of there, and leave the men to drown. Everybody 
involved in this operation finds it loathsome, and finds 
it leaves something in the mind that is not easy to put 
down. But we have done it where necessary and we 
shall do it again where we have to because our fellows 
who are doing the fighting, the elderly ones and the 
young ones, believe there is nothing more important 
in life than winning the war, and that nothing and 
nobody, no personal tragedies or disasters or selfishness, 
or any human emotion at all, can be allowed to stand 
in the way of winning. And in the Solomons, our 
fellows have shown they are tough enough to act on 


their beliefs. 
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Nobody I knew ever thought much about being an 
American, or would fail to be embarrassed by mention 
of it, or, in fact, would fail to describe all this as a 
“crock of hock.” But it seems to me now, after all those 
red-letter days in the Solomons, that it’s the truth that 
Americans subconsciously, and without really knowing 
it themselves, are very arrogant about being Americans. 


* * * 


HE overwhelming majority of jobs in this war are 

the dullest, most tedious kind of drudgery. They 
have nothing to do with fighting, but are just dangerous 
and crazy dull. The transport pilots, young gingery 
fighting cocks, wing supplies into Guadalcanal and 
wounded out of it, call themselves “flying truck- 
drivers,” and feel quite poignantly that they've been 
sidetracked out of what they want to do—w hich is to 
fight or bomb. 

The third time I flew into Guadalcanal, I went up 
on one of those transport planes. This one was 
piloted by a young rosy-cheeked lieutenant named 
George Wamsley. George started out to be a bomber 
pilot and then they threw him into this, much to his 
regret. 

He was one American doing a job he didn’t like 
and didn’t want, and wanted to get out of, and doing 
it the best way he knew how. There are hundreds of 
thousands of others like that in the Pacific. The fellows 
stuck on these tiny desert islands along our line of 
communications to Australia are like men condemned 
to a kind of Devil’s Island imprisonment with the 
added refinement of the knowledge that the Japs might 
try to come in any day on a raid, similar to our Makin 
Island raid, and exterminate them to a man. 

Their only company is themselves. Their only re- 
laxation has to be found in themselves. Most of them 
can’t even go swimming in the sea that is all around 
them because of the sharks, barracudas, tiger eels, and 
sting-rays. Yet in all these places there is an air of 
great cheerfulness and bustle and friendliness. Loneli- 
ness and boredom and anticipating Japs are much more 
terrible enemies for a man than bullets. Yet these 
fellows come tearing down jovially to meet the planes, 
like yokels going to a depot to watch the trains go by in 
the old days before motor cars, and really put them- 
selves out to help the wayfarers—most of whom they 
envy desperately—be comfortable in the midst of sand 
and bleached coral. Some of these fellows have been 
there nine months. They have the dirty end of the 
war, the really dirty no good end of it, but they're in 
there pitching all the same. It’s easy for a man to be 
brave when he has to be, but for these fellows to keep 
hold of themselves when they know having a mental 
collapse or making a nuisance of themselves will 
release them from their jobs is something that requires 
real toughness. 


The Second Marines 


By James 


RIOR to the year 1912 there were no regiments 

in the United States Marine C orps that had been 

formed with the idea that they would remain per- 
manent. There had been a number of temporary organi- 
zations, created for definite or special purposes and 
designated as regiments, but these were disbanded and 
lost their identity when the need for them no longer 
existed. The provisional brigade that served in the 
Philippine Islands during the Insurrection, for example, 
included within its organization a “Second Regiment” 
of two battalions, regularly stationed at Cavite. Person- 
nel from one of these battalions took part in the memo- 
rable march across the island of Samar, in 1901-1902. 

In the year 1904, expeditionary battalions of marines 
in Panama were organized into a provisional brigade of 
two regiments—First Regiment and Second Regiment. 

In Cube. during the campaign of Cuban pacification 
(1906-1909), the provisional brigade of marines that 
served in that country included a three-battalion regi- 
ment, under command of Lieutenant Colonel Grenkii 
J. Moses, U.S.M.C., designated as “Second Regiment.” 

During the years 1911 and 1912, the expeditionary 
brigade of marines in the Philippines included an or- 
ganization designated as “Second Regiment,” together 
with a “First Regiment,” with headquarters at Olonga- 
po. Colonel Joseph H. Pendleton was in command of 
this Second Regiment, some units of which also served 
in China during the period of the disturbances in that 
country incident to the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty. 

For several years subsequent to the Spanish-American 
War, it having been recognized that advance base duty 
was essentially a GE of the Marine Corps, efforts 
were made to provide for advance base organizations. 
However, the small size of the Corps and the continued 
use of its personnel for expeditionary and other duties 
prevented the creation of a properly trained advance 
base force at that time. 


ApvaANcE Basse SCHOOL ORGANIZED 


In 1910, the Advance Base School was organized at 
New London, Conn., and several officers and noncom- 
missioned officers were detailed to it. In July of the 
following year, the Advance Base School was trans- 
ferred from New London to the Marine Barracks, Navy 

Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Early in the year 1911, the provisional brigade of 
marines formed at Philadelphia, under command of 
Colonel L. W. T. Waller, for special temporary foreign 
shore service, Guantanamo, Cuba, included an organ- 
ization, designated as the Second Regiment, made up 
of thirty-one officers and 685 enlisted men. This regi- 
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ment, under the command of Colonel Franklin J. 
Moses, embarked on U.S.S. Dixie in March, 1911, and 
returned to the United States the following June. 

In May, 1912, the provisional brigade of marines as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, Pa. and Norfolk, Va., for 
foreign tropical shore service, included in its organiza- 
tion the ne Regiment (Headquarters, and Com- 
panies “A” to “K,” inclusive), numbering forty officers 
and 1,252 men, under the command of Colonel James 
E. Mahoney. This Second Regiment, distributed on 
various vessels of the Navy, proceeded to Key West, 
Florida, thence to Cuba, w here three of its companies 
(“B,” “D,” and “E”) took part in quelling the so-called 

“Negro Rebellion” in that country. The regiment re- 
rastanal to the United States in the following summer 

The first organization in the Marine Corps to howe 
the designation, Second Regiment, formed with the 
idea of remaining permanent, appears to have had its 
genesis in the Advance Base Battalion, organized in 
1911 at the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
a ADVANCED Base BricApE ForMED 

In November, 1913, the Advance Base Brigade was 
formed at Philadelphia. The brigade included the 
Second Regiment, as the Mobile Defense Regiment, 
under the command of Lieutenant Colonel John A. 
Lejeune. Colonel George Barnett was the brigade com- 
mander, and Major Louis Magill was brigade adjutant. 

On January 3, 1914, the Advance Base Brigade, com- 
posed of Headquarters, Field and Staff, First Regiment, 
and Second Regiment, sailed from Philadelphia, aboard 
the transports Hancock and Prairie, for the island of 
Culebra, to carry out advance base maneuvers in con- 
junction with the Atlantic Fleet. Brigade Headquarters 
and the First Regiment on the Hancock, and the Sec: 
ond Regiment on the Prairie, arrived at Culebra, Janu- 
ary 9, 1914. The Culebra maneuvers, in brief, consisted 
of the occupation and defense of the Island by the Ad- 
vance Base Force from the Atlantic Fleet, which at- 
tempted its capture. The Second Regiment, as the in- 
fantry defense of the Island, played an important part 
in repelling the invading forces. Captain William S. 
Sims, U.S.N., the Chief Umpire, in his report declared 
that the defending forces were successful. He was 
highly complimentary concerning the work of the Ad- 
vance Base Brigade, summarizing his opinion with the 
statement: “All parts of this work seem to have been 
done in an extremely efficient manner.” 


Action 1N Mexico 


Upon the completion of the maneuvers and return 


to the United States, the Second Regiment (Field & 
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Staff, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th Companies together with 
companies 13 to 19, inclusive) embarked on U.S.S. 
Prairie at Pensacola, Florida, March 5, 1914, arrived at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico four days later, and was the first 
to land (April 21), and participate in armed action 
against the Mexican forces. Some units of the Second 
Regiment remained at Pensacola until April 21, when 
they embarked on U.S.S. Mississippi and arrived at 
Vera Cruz, April 24. 

Some of the Second Regiment units, including the 
12th Company, on board various ships of the Navy, did 
not take part in the early operations at Vera Cruz, but 
soon afterwards disembarked there and formed part of 
the Army of Occupation. 

The fighting on the part of the Mexicans (April 21- 
22) mainly took the form of sniping from windows, 
church towers, and roofs of houses. The Second Regi- 
ment, while marching up Calle de Montesinos, was 
fired upon from many directions. Colt automatic guns 
went into action and cleared the streets immediately. 
Many of the men took positions in front of warehouses 
lining the north side of Montesinos and fired at the 
enemy on the house-tops, windows, towers, etc. The 
fire of the Mexicans was irritating, to say the least, and 
the regiment was started through the houses to clear 
them to Calle Constitucion. This was quickly done but 
upon arriving at Calle Constitucion they received orders 
to fall back and hold their original position. Loopholes 
were cut in the wall along the railroad track on the 
north side of Montesinos, facing the principal streets, 
and riflemen and Colt guns were emplaced. The re- 
mainder of the regiment occupied the sidewalks south 
of the warehouse on the north side of the street. Firing 
continued from the loopholes when the enemy was 
sighted, especially on snipers when seen. Several naval 
battalions landed and participated in the operations. 

The night of April 21 was comparatively quiet. Per- 
sonnel of the Second Regiment were posted on corners 
of streets to observe and to fire, “only when an enemy 
was sighted,” while the rest of the regiment took turns 
at sleeping on sidewalks and warehouse platforms. 

On the morning of April 22, the Second Regiment, 
with the Third Regiment in support, was ordered to 
advance through the houses. A thorough search of each 
room and of all male persons was made, and all arms 
found were destroyed and the men taken prisoner. 

The 10th Company of Marines, which had been 
aboard the U.S.S. Chester cruising in Mexican waters, 
arrived at Vera Cruz, April 22, and participated in the 
fighting of that date. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. C. Neville, U.S.M.C., was 
in command of the Marine forces ashore including the 
Second Regiment in the operations above-mentioned. 


Marine BricapE ForMED 


On April 22, the First Regiment and Headquarters, 
Ist Marine Brigade, with Colonel John A. Lejeune, 


U.S.M.C., brigade commander arrived at Vera Cruz, 
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on board the U.S.S. Hancock, and immediately went 
ashore where the Marine brigade was formed. After re- 
porting to Captain W. R. Rush, U.S.N., in command 
of all naval forces ashore in Mexico, Lejeune assumed 
command of all Marines ashore, including the newly 
formed brigade, of which the Second Regiment formed 
a large part. Neville retained command of the Second 
Regiment. Substantial resistance on the part of the 
Mexicans having continued, the First and Second Regi- 
ments resumed the advance, widened the sector, and 
the combined naval and marine forces, which included 
a number of ships’ detachments, soon were engaged in 
overcoming the principal opposition. The night of April 
23-24 saw the firing continued in lesser degree—mostly 
desultory. April 24 marked the end of hostilities in 
Vera Cruz, and order was restored. 

During the engagements of April 21-22, the Second 
Regiment suffered casualties numbering three men 
killed and twelve wounded. The landing force was 
under continuous fire from Mexican soldiers and snipers 
for two days, and the small number of casualties can 
only be accounted for by the efficient work of the officers 
and men engaged. 


Numerous TRANSFERS AND Dury WirH THE ARMY 


Among the transfers that occurred in latter part of 
April, 1914, were those of the 9th and 13th Companies 
of the Second Regiment to the newly formed Marine 
Artillery Battalion, April 25th. A few days later the 
19th Company was transferred to the First Regiment. 
The Second Regiment with the remainder of the Ma- 
rine Brigade, then all under the command of Colonel 
L. W. T. Waller, U.S.M.C., was detached (early in 
May, 1914) for service with the Army, upon the ar- 
rival of the Army forces under command of General 
Funston. The remainder of the stay in Mexico was 
uneventful. The regiment took its turn at outpost duty 
and made use of the opportunity for acquiring field 
training. 

Colonel John A. Lejeune relieved Lieutenant Colo- 
nel W. C. Neville as regimental commander, May 2, 
1914. Colonel Waller remained in command of the 
brigade during the remainder of its stay in Mexico. 

The evacuation of the American forces in Mexico 
was ordered in November, 1914. Accordingly, on No- 
vember 23, the Second Regiment embarked on board 
the U.S.S. City of Memphis and arrived at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., December 4, 1914. 

Lieutenant Colonel Neville again had command of 
the Second Regiment, upon his relieving Colonel Le- 
jeune, December 5, 1914. 


Dury 1n Harti aNnp SANTO DomMINGO 


The stay of the Second Regiment in the United 
States was destined to be of short duration. Within the 
brief span of a few months, the regiment found itself 
firmly established in what proved to be a long-drawn- 
out tour of duty in the tropics. On July 31, 1915, the 
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regiment (under command of Colonel Eli K. Cole), 
with the exception of the 10th and 12th Companies, 
embarked at Philadelphia on board the U.S.S. Con- 
necticut and, after picking up a detachment at Norfolk, 
Va., proceeded to the Republic of Haiti, where internal 
disorders were jeopardizing American lives and prop- 
erty. The 10th Company at the time was on duty at 
Wakefield, Mass., while the 12th Company, which had 
joined the regiment just prior to its departure from 
Mexico the preceding year, had already proceeded to 
Haiti, in January, 1915, on board the U.S.S. Wash- 
ington. Worthy of note is the fact that the 12th Com- 
pany was detached from the Second Regiment in Jan- 
uary, 1917, prior to serving overseas during World 
War I, as a unit of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion 
of the Marine Brigade in France. 

The situation in Haiti having gotten beyond the 
control of the forces ashore from the American ships, 
the Second Regiment landed at Port au Prince, August 
4, 1915. A few days prior to this, however, the 12th 
Company, commanded by Captain Giles Bishop, U.S. 
M.C., and the Marine detachment of the U.S.S. Wash- 
ington had landed at Port au Prince and at Cap Haitien. 

The prompt embarkation of the Second Regiment 
was commended by the Navy Department in a letter 
dated August 4, 1915, in the following words: 


“The Department is gratified to note the prompt- 
ness of the execution of its order directing that a regi- 
ment of 500 marines embark on board the U.S.S. 
Connecticut for duty at Port au Prince. The Depart- 
ment appreciates the excellent management and 
team work that made it possible for a force of this 
size to get away fully equipped in less than 24 hours 
from the time the orders were issued.” 


On August 5, 1915, Rear Admiral W. B. Caperton, 
in command of naval forces in Haiti, reported that two 
companies of marines and one company of bluejackets 
occupied Fort National, Port au Prince, without firing 
a shot; and that disturbances were reported in Gonaives. 

Colonel L. W. T. Waller, U.S.M.C., in command 
of the Marine Brigade, proceeded to Haiti on board 
the U.S.S. Tennessee, with the First Regiment of 
Marines, August 10, and arrived there on August 15, 
1915. The brigade, destined to remain in Haiti for 
nineteen years, immediately entered upon its duties of 
restoring order from the chaotic conditions that pre- 
vailed in the Republic of Haiti at the time. 

On August 31, 1915, Colonel Eli K. Cole, U.S 
M.C., is shown as commanding the first Regiment, and 
Colonel T. P. Kane as commanding the Second Regi- 
ment—Kane having relieved Cole on August 6. 

Beginning with September, 1915, the American 
forces occupied the custom house at Port au Prince and 
placed that city under martial law. In addition to Port 
au Prince the territory immediately adjacent was soon 
placed under martial law. Early in September the situ- 
ation in North Haiti, already critical, was aggravated 


by the activities of hundreds of “cacos,” described as 
professional soldiers organized in armed bands under 
irresponsible and lawless chiefs and revolutionists. The 
imposition of martial law with its strict enforcement 
coupled with the other tasks and difficulties in con- 
nection with the occupation, required the full attention 
of the Marine Brigade, including the Second Regiment. 
On August 31, 1915, there was a total of 88 officers 
and 1,941 enlisted men of the Marine Corps operating 
in Haiti, distributed among the following organiza- 

tions: 
Officers Enlisted 


First Brigade, Field and Staff ......... 9 29 
Pee es. Oo 8d. IS 28 671 
Second Regiment ....... Koa ite aa abe 30 = 698 
Piaaay TI, os ad oc 13 318 
Signal Company (Third Company) ... 3 97 


Marine Detachment, U.S.S. Washington 2 65 


Marine Chcachinen, U.S.S. Connecticut | 63 
On board U.S.S. Tennessee and Eagle . 2 # 
NS ee: TE: 88 1,941 


Marines Batrie REvVOLUTIONISTS 

The Seventh Company had an engagement with 
Haitian rebels in the vicinity of Gonaives on Septem- 
ber 18 and another on September 24, 1915. 

The Marine detachment from the U.S.S. Washing- 
ton was temporarily assigned to the Second Regiment 
for duty. 

A mounted detachment of Marines of the 15th Com- 
pany, under the command of Captain William P. Up- 
shur, U.S.M.C., while crossing river in deep ravine, 
during the night of October 24-25, 1915, was fired upon 
by 400 cacos concealed in bushes about 100 yards from 
the fort (Dipite). The Marines fought their way for- 
ward to a good position which they maintained during 
the night, although subjected to continuous fire from 
the cacos. At daybreak, the Marines in three squads 
commanded by Captain Upshur, Lieutenant E. A. Os- 
termann, and Gunnery Sergeant Dan Daly, advanced 
in three directions, surprising and scattering the cacos 
in all directions. 

On November 2, 1915, part of the 15th Company 
had a sharp engagement with a large band of cacos at 
Le Trou, and three days later participated in the cap- 
ture of Fort Capois. Soon afterwards the whole com- 
pany participated in an expedition against cacos in the 
northern district of Haiti. 


ExpPEDITIONS TO SANTO DomMINGO 


Field & Staff, Second Regiment, left Port au Prince, 
Haiti, May 18, 1916, and arrived in Santo Domingo 
City, Dominican Republic, four days later. As a result 
of changes in regimental organization involving the 
First and Second Regiments, July 1, 1916, Colonel E. 
K. Cole again assumed command of the Second Regi- 
ment. 


The 11th Company joined the Second Regiment, 
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July 1, 1916, and later in the month went on an expe- 
dition in the Dominican Republic to capture arms of 
Andre Medina, a revolutionary leader. The 19th Com- 
pany joined the regiment on July 1, and the 18th Com- 
pany joined, September 8, 1916. 

The 15th Company formed part of a mounted expe- 
dition from Port au Prince, Haiti, to Azua, Dominican 
Republic, September 1-26, 1916, to combat revolution- 
ary activities in that area. 

The 10th Company, after joining the Second Regi- 
ment early in November, 1916, was placed on duty at 
Fortaleza de San Luis, $ Santiago, D.R. 

Lieutenant Colonel P. M. Bannon relieved Colonel 
Cole as regimental commander, December 1, 1916. 

The years 1917 and 1918 appear to have been rather 
uneventful; the personnel of the Second Regiment ap- 
parently were mainly occupied with garrison duty and 
occasional patrol activity. Because of the World ‘War, 
and a temporary lull in bandit activity, a great many 
changes in regimental organization and personnel oc- 
cutved. A number of new organizations joined while 
others were detached. Changes in command also were 
rather frequent during the years 1918-1919. Colonel 
Bannon was relieved in command of the Second Regi- 
ment by Major Richard S. Hooker, January 11, 1919: 
Major John W. Wadleigh relieved Hooker, on April 1, 
1919. Wadleigh, who in meantime had been promoted 
to Lieutenant Colonel, was relieved of command by 
Lieutenant Colonel T. H. Brown, who in turn was re- 
lieved by Lieutenant Colonel Hooker on April 29th. 

The spring of 1919 saw a great increase in bandit 
activity in Haiti. From two to half a dozen engagements 
with the cacos occurred monthly during the first half 
of the year, the Marines having to take to the field to 
help the Gendarmerie cope with the situation in a num- 
ber of disaffected areas. Four companies of the Second 
Regiment took part in operations against bandits in 
southern Haiti during April, 1919, while two other 
companies participated in operations in central Haiti. 
All companies of the Second Regiment, except the 
148th, participated in the concentrated drive to clear 
the republic of bandits during the month of May, 1919. 

Lieutenant Colonel T. H. Brown again took com- 
mand of the Second, having relieved Colonel Hooker 
as regimental commander, July 21, 1919. 

The 19th Company operated against bandits in cen- 
tral Haiti during July and August, 1919. This company 
again participated in operations against bandits in 
central Haiti in the fall of 1919. 

Colonel Randolph C. Berkeley took command of the 
Second Regiment on October 3, 1919, retaining the 
command until October 207 1921, when relieved by 
Colonel George Van Orden. Colonel William N. Mc- 
Kelvy became regimental commander, July 10, 1923, 
and remained in command until detached, June 10, 
1925, Major M. E. Shearer assuming command of the 
Regiment on the same date. Following the suppression 
of banditry and the restoration of peace generally, the 
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Regiment during | years 1920-21 with reduced personnel 
was engaged in garrison duty, assisting in the training 
of native constabulary, and other duties incident to the 
occupation. 

On July 1, 1925, when the Eighth Regiment was 
disbanded in Haiti, its Headquarters, Headquarters 
Company, and four numbered companies joined the 
Second Regiment. As a result of these changes Colo- 
nel Harold C. Snyder assumed command of the 
Second Regiment relieving Major Shearer who was 
then placed in command of the Second Battalion. 
When the above-mentioned Eighth Regiment units 
joined the Second Regiment, the Headquarters of the 
regimént were stationed in Port au Prince; Battalion 
Headquarters Company and the 54th Company re 
mained on duty at Cap Haitien, where they had been 
stationed for some months. The 63d Company was 
transferred to the Second Battalion at Cap Haitien, 
March 1, 1926, relieving the 54th Company wach 
joined the Ist Battalion, at Port au Prince. 

Colonel Macker Babb relieved Colonel Snyder of 
command of the Second rire April 9, 1926, and 
served as such until July 1, 1927. Colonel Presley M. 
Rixey 2nd, took command af the regiment, August 20, 
1927, 

In January, 1928, the Second Regiment, still in Haiti, 
was composed of the following units, with Headquarters 
at Port au Prince: 

Headquarters Company 

36th Company 

53d (Machine Gun Company ) 
54th Company 

64th Company 


[he Second Battalion of the Second Regiment, com 
posed of Headquarters Detachment and the 63d Com 
pany, was stationed at Cap Haitien, with Lieutenant 
Colonel F. A. Ramsey in command. 


ASSISTED IN PEACE Time Pursuits 


The period from 1922 until the year 1929 in Haiti 
was one of practically uninterrupted peace and prog: 
ress. Banditry had practically ceased with the year 1921. 
This afforded the Marine Brigade an opportunity for 
devoting much of its attention to the upbuilding of the 
country, its public works, which included an extensive 
plan of road building, and training and coéperation 
with the native constabulary. The “Second Regiment 
did its share in all the activities looking to the ultimate 
evacuation of the Marine Corps forces of occupation 
from Haiti. 

Colonel R. P. Williams took command of the Second 
Regiment on May 31, 1929. He appears to have held 
command for exactly one year, being relieved on May 
31, 1930 by Colonel E. B. Manwaring. 

The peaceful condition that had obtained in Haiti 
since the year 1920 was seriously interrupted in latter 
part of 1929 by disturbances, brought about by activi- 
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ties of agitators, in the Cayes District where mobs of 
considerable violence gathered at several places. The 
dispersement of the mobs required the active partici- 
pation of the Marines, after the situation had got be- 
yond the control of the native constabulary, Gendar- 
merie d'Haiti, whose designation about this time was 
changed to that of Garde d’Haiti. In the suppressing 
of the disturbances above-mentioned the Second Regi- 
ment gave efficient coéperation. 

In August 1930 the units of the Second Regiment 
and distribution of the personnel remained the same 
as it had been for many months, with the 36th, 53d, 
54th, and 64th Companies stationed at Port au Prince, 
and the 2nd Battalion (Headquarters Company and 
63d Company) at Cap Haitien, under the command 
of Colonel R. O. Underwood. 

Colonel Manwaring continued in command of the 
regiment until the spring of 1932, when relieved by 
Colonel James T. Buttrick. In the meantime Colonel 
Underwood was relieved in command of the 2nd Bat- 
talion at Cap Haitien by Lieutenant Colonel H. G. 
Bartlett. 

By 1932, the Marine Brigade had been reduced in 
strength to that of a “skeletonized brigade,” with the 
tin Regiment personnel numbering only nineteen 
officers and approximately 360 men in all. 

During the last year or so of the occupation, the Sec- 
ond Regiment (designation of which had been changed 
in 1932 to Second Marines), performed garrison duty, 
mainly. Colonel Eli T. Fryer joined and assumed com- 
mand, on September 28, 1933, and continued in com- 
mand until relieved, June 1, 1934, by Major S. P. 
Budd. 

In July 1934 the Second Marines had been reduced 
to two companies (“A” and “D”) at Port au Prince, 
where the personnel consisted of five officers and 66 
enlisted men. The battalion at Cap Haitien, composed 
of Headquarters and Headquarters Company, and 
with personnel numbering four officers 
was under the command of 


N. McClellan. 


Company ' . 
and 80 enlisted men, 
Lieutenant Colonel E. 
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‘THe Reciment Leaves Harri 


On August 15, 1934, the Second Marines disbanded 
upon evacuation of the First Brigade from the Republic 
of Haiti. 
The Second Marines stayed in Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic exactly nineteen years! 
History shows that the Second Marines “took their 
share of tough jobs and were lauded for successive vic- 
tories; they worked without fear and were constantly 
whipping trouble.” 
As a recognition for long and useful service to the 
American people, the Second Marines have been be- 
stowed the following Marine Corps standards and 
streamers: } 
Philippine Insurrection with O stars 
Philippine Campaign—February 4, 1899 to July 4, 
1902. 

Expeditionary with 6 stars 

Cuban Pacification—September 12, 1906 to April 1, 
1909. 

Cuban Expedition—May 28 to August 5, 1912. 

Mexican Service—April 21 to 23, 1914. 

Haitian Campaign—July 9 to December 6, 1915. 

Haitian Campaign—April 1, 1919 to June 15, 1920. 

Haitian Expedition—December 7, 1915 to August 

5, 1931. 


On February |, 1941, the Second Marines re-formed 
as a unit, under Colonel (now Major General) Jos- 
eph C. Fegan, as one of the infantry regiments of the 
Second Marine Division. 

The records show that the officers and men of the 
Second Marines, in numerous campaigns and expedi- 
tions—some of which were arduous in the extreme—in 
different parts of the world justified the confidence 
placed in them wherever they were sent. Theirs is a 
record of service that will stand as an inspiration for the 
present and future conduct of its personnel. The Sec- 
ond Marines can be depended upon to fulfill any and 
all of its assignments, and to uphold the traditions of 


the Marine Corps. 


Some Weill-Known Marines 


Jim Hackett, ex- college sports correspondent for AP. 


Frank Sinkwich, 


Georgia's all-American backfield ace and winner of the re a See Memorial 


Trophy. . 


. Walter “Duster” Mails, former pitcher with the Cleveland Indians. 


- Walter R. Walsh, ex-F.B.1. agent and world-famous pistol marksman. 


Ts yrone Power, ex-movie star and glider pilot. 
undefeated light heavyweight champion. . 
Dick Hyland, former all- ye halfback at Stanford. 


pitcher. 


John Kosai former football star for Notre Dame. 


world champion welterweight boxer. 


Minnesota halfback. . 


Tommy Loughran, retired 


T od Lyons, Chicago White Sox 


. Barney Ross, ee 
. George Franck, former all-American 








Eprror’s Nore: What would you do for food if you 
were cast away, or your plane forced dou Nn, on awe 
mote “desert island” in the Southwest Pacific? The 
question may have more than academic interest for 
Marines; hence this article, pre pared at the Smith 

sonian Institution from memoranda submitted by 

members of its staff. Seafood in the Solomons may 
not be as palatable as at the Occidental, but it will 


keep you alive in an emergency. 


HE relative scarcity or abundance of food in the 
Indo-Pacific region is largely a question of the 
viewpoint and background of the person con- 
sidering the subject. The average American in most 
cases would be convinced that in some localities there 
not only Was a SCar¢ ity but actually a total lack of food, 
while a native of the area would probably find plenty to 
satisly his require ments. To the taste accustomed to 
European forms of food, many items available locally 
might not at first seem palatab le, in fact would prob 
ab I be regarded as wholly unappetizing, yet they have 
the merit not only of susti ining stre nath and prevent 
ing starvation but also of bei ing e asily obt 1ined. Se afood 


is an exce ‘lle nte xample : 


Marine Mo.ttiusks 


(hroughout the Indo-Pacific area, shellfish (mol 
lusks) form a large part of the food supply of the na 
tives. This is particularly true of the marine mollusks. 
On inhabited islands and along the coasts of larger 
bodies of land, villages usually are placed near beaches. 
At ebb tide the native population will be found busily 
engaged in gathering the shellfish exposed on the sur 


face or hidden under rocks and blocks of coral. There 
are hundreds of different kinds _ mollusks in the 
region, and the supply appears » be inexhaustible. 


Pr: icticdtlly all serve the local sa as food. 

Anyone stranded on a beach or shore should have 
little difficulty in maintaining himself for an indefinite 
period on this abundant source of food. All he need 
do is work along the beach when the tide is out and 
gather a supply. Shellfish can be eaten raw, as we eat 
oysters, and the juice coming from clams is not only 
nutritious but serves to quench the thirst as well. 
The shells can be crushed with a rock or piece of wood 
and the animal extracted. Shellfish can be cooked by 
covering them with sand or earth and building a fire 
over the pile. When this is done they steam in their 
own juices. They can also be cooked by being dropped 
into a pot of boiling water. Some of the commoner 
types of mollusks or shellfish are shown in the accom- 
panying sketches. They are found on reefs and beaches 


everywhere throughout the Indo-Pacific region. 
The names of these various types are: (1) top shell: 
(2) horn shell; (3) turban shell: (4) conch shell. (5) 





Seafood Ju the Indo-Pacific Area 


‘this and other members of the cone fa 
cowry; (8) lin 
1) cockle shell: 2 


cone shell 

are dangerous); (6) nerite; 

(9) moon shell; (10) corbicula; (1 

venus clam; (13) another venus clam; (14) bear's 

paw clam; (15) ark shell. (See illustration next page.) 
There is one group of mollusks, fortunately not com 

These are the cones, s 


mon, that should be avoided. 
named trom the cone like shape of their shells ( See No. 
5). Because of their characteristic form, they are easy 


J 


They have poisonous teeth, and their 
They should be left 


to recognize. 
bite IS similar to that of snakes. } 
alone, or, at least, be handled with considerable care 

Attention may be called to the fact that certain mol 
lusk shells are important for other purposes. For ex 
ample, the mountain tribes of the interior of New 
Guinea, especially in the western half of the island, 
regard cowry shells (No. 7) as the most valuable 
median of exchange. They use the small shells, those 
that are about three quarte rs of an inch long and look 
much like a large-sized coffee bean. A man with a 
pocket full of them could obtain from the pygmy 
tribes located in that region all the necessities required 
to satisfy his wants for many months. These people 
have little regard for any other articles that might be 
offered for trade purposes. The pygmy-like tribes of 
the central mountains in the Dutch half of New Guinea 
are a friendly and helpful people. Even individuals 
may appear among them in safety. They are indus 
trious agriculturalists, with considerable surpluses of 
taro, yams, and sugar cane that could be obtained by 
use of the cow ry shells in barter. On the other hand, 
except for limited areas near the coast, the larger 
Papuan peoples of the lowlands and the northern 
mountains are likely to be dangerous to small parties 
of strangers. The money cowry is a beautiful shell, 
light-straw color above, and white at the sides and be- 
low. Most of the shells used for that purpose come 
from the Malabar Coast in southwestern India and from 


the Maldive Islands. 


Orner Mottiusks, Craps, AND LOBSTERS 


Land and freshwater mollusks can also be used, but 
they are rather difficult to obtain. There are a great 
many forms, including the snails, occurring under 
different conditions. Some kinds are found only in the 
hills; others, in the valleys. Some prefer the recesses of 
the woods, and others the open meadows. Some varie 
ties cluster around limestone rocks; others prefer sa indy 
or clayey districts. Some live only in still or ger tly 
flowing waters, while others are never found except 
where the current is strong and rapid. All of these 
forms are edible and can be used in the same manner 
as the marine mollusks. It is safer if the freshwater 
forms are cooked before eating, as there is some poss 
bility of pollution from the places that they inhabit. 
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rule, however, the land and freshwater mollusks 
are so hard to find that unless a man happened to run 
across a concentration of them it would be a waste of 
time to try and locate them, especially since other forms 
ot food are usually to be had. 

In addition to the mollusks, crabs and lobsters are to 
be found in the crevices and among the rocks on reefs 
and : icky shores. Included among the crabs is a large 











Shellfish — Indo-Pacific Area. 


swimming variety that is related to our Chesapeake 
Bay blue crab (they turn red on being cooked). This 
form is distinguished by the paddle-like shape of the 
last pair of legs. Crabs and lobsters can be caught at 
night, as that is the time when they generally move 
about. They may be stunned with a stick or stone, 
caught in the hands, or trapped. Traps baited with 


fish or animal flesh are commonly used by commercial 
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crab and lobste men, but probably would not be prac 
tical except in the case of more or less permanently 
established shore parties. A dip-net, fashioned by 
making a hoop from a shoot or small branch and inter 
lacing strips of palm leaves or fibers, or a net made 
from an article of clothing, is most useful in taking 
these creatures. Spiny lobsters or sea crawhsh do not 
have large pincers on their front legs, but do have 
These can produce 


“thorns” or spines on their backs. 
Hence 


severe lacerations if seized by the bare hand. 
the hand should be protected, if possible, by a stout 
glove or some equive alent. Spiny lobsters may be caught 
by placing a dip-net behind them and, with the foot, 
touching their antenna, the long flexible processes 
projecting from their heads. This causes the creature 
to move backward quickly into the net or bag, which 
must be yanked up immediately. Crabs also occur in 
freshwater lakes and streams, both in the mountains 
and on the plains, and frequently travel about on dry 
land. Some, such as the purse crab of the East Indies, 
may be found on the trunks of trees. 

As far as is known, all crabs and lobsters, whether 
marine, freshwater, or the land forms, are fit for human 
consumption provided they are fresh. Saltwater forms 

can be eaten raw with little likelihood of bad effects, 
but all land and freshwater crabs should be thoroughly 
cooked. The land crabs, particularly in Asia and the 
closely adjacent islands, are infected with lung para 
sites that are often fatal to human beings if the crabs 
are consumed in an uncooked condition. The best way 
to cook crabs and lobsters is to drop them alive into 
boiling water. Thus there is no danger of decay before 
cooking, and they become sterilized at the same time. 
The shells and pulpy gills are easily removed after 
cooking. Most people insist that the gills (sometimes 
called the deadmen’s fingers.) be removed immediately. 
Actually they are harmless and will cause no trouble if 
eaten. They have acquired a bad name because they 
are abgut the first spot to spoil, but all danger of this 
is avoided by immediate cooking and eating. 


SHRIMPS 


Another source of food is in the freshwater shrimps 
that abound in all the streams of the Indo-Pacific area. 
There are two major kinds, the larger forms with an 
elongated second pair of legs, often called crawfish by 
those not familiar with the proper technical terminol- 
ogy, and a host of smaller varieties averaging about an 
inch in length. Commercially, shrimps are taken in 
various kinds of traps baited with fish and meat scraps. 
They can be caught in other ways, however, in sufh- 
cient quantities to furnish an ample supply. Along 
larger streams, in the shallow places near the shore 
where water is nearly stagnant, masses of small shrimps 
may be found swimming about and be taken with 
hand nets. Best results are obtained by people working 
in pairs and standing in the water. One drives the 
hosts of shrimps towards the other, who dips them out 


with the net. In some areas the natives will dam a sha! 
low, narrow stream, making a fairly water-tight barrier 
of branches, sticks, large leaves, mud, and sand. As the 
section downstream runs dry, the shrimps stranded 
there or hiding among and beneath rotten pieces of 
wood, branches, leaves, in the crevices between the 
rocks, and among roots or other debris, are collected 
Fish and crabs are often obtained at the same time 
The best yield, however, comes from bailing dry the 
many pools and puddles still remaining in the bottom 
of the stream bed. Anything that can be picked up tw 
serve aS a SCOOp is used to dip out the pools, or small 
dip-nets are made on the spot for that purpose. W here 
bushes grow along the edge of a stream, and the 
branches droop down so that some of the twigs and 
leaves are in the water, large catches are sometime: 
made by lifting the branches out of the water and 
catching the shrimps as they drop off the leaves. This 
produces better results if it is done at night, as the 
shrimps seemingly leave the bushes during the day 

Shrimps usually are cooked by boiling. In the larger 
forms only the abdomen (the tail end) minus its shel 
is eaten. The shell is easily removed after cooking 
The small forms make good soups or stews when cooked 
whole, but if they form too great a part of the diet and 
are eaten continually over a period of time, the shells 
may produce diarrhea. This can be avoided by strain 
ing the soups or stews before using or before adding 
some other bulky food substance. 

Other small shrimp- like animals (the mysids, some 
times called opossum- shrimps) occur on both sides of 
the Peninsula of India in brackish water, lakes, and 
estuaries along the coast. They are particularly plenti 
ful in Chilka Lake on the Orissa Coast, the east coast 
of India. Similar species, though perhaps in not as 
large numbers, should be found elsewhere in the 
Indo-Pacific region. The mysids swim in large shoals 
short distance below the surface, keeping in th 
shadows cast by rocks or other objects. Each shoal has 
its own “beat” to which the majority of the member 
confine their movements. As a rule, each individual 
swims the whole length of the “beat” and turns when 
it comes to the end of it. Occasionally single members 
will turn at the halfway point, and some will now and 
then break away and swim out from the sides of the 
shoal, but they always return after going a short dis 
tance. The general tendency of the shoal is to move 
in an elongated figure eight. The “beat” is never more 
than one foot wide and may be from 3 to 6 feet long, 
its limits apparently being determined by the size of 
the shadows in which the shoal moves. The mysids 
can be caught by straining the water through a piece 
of cloth. The natives usually mix them with turmeric, 
obtained from the tuber or aromatic root of the turmeric 
plant, boil and dry the mass, and eat it with their rice 


FisHES 


Fishes are, of course, one of the most abundant types 
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of {vod available on the reefs, in the lagoons, and in 
the sea. At night some species come close inshore 
and swim along the surface. By remaining still, a per- 
son can hit them with sticks or spear them with a sharp- 
cd pole as they surface. The outer margins of reefs 
usually contain channels, and on the surface of the 
ree! are pools among broken rocks and coral blocks. 
Fish frequently swim into these places at high tide and 
leave as the water recedes. It is possible to trap them 
at such times by blocking the opening with rocks, 
sticks, or leaves from palm trees. Stones also may be 
built into low walls extending out into the water and 
forming an angle with the shore. Fish can be driven 
into this neck or narrow channel, and into a pool at 
its inner end, and there be confined in the manner 
mentioned above. In many cases it may be advanta- 
geous to keep them alive until needed, a fresh supply 
ithout danger of spoilage thus being provided. 

[here are a few fish occurring along rocky and coral 
rects, and along the muddy or sandy shores of tropical 

s, that may be poisonous. Those of this nature most 
ike ly to be caught are the parrot fish and the puffers, 
shown in the accompanying sketches. They apparently 
develop this condition by feeding on small poisonous 
animals or plant-like growths along the shores. The 
condition seldom, if ever, prevails in fish found in the 
open sea. To be on the safe side, the puffers and parrot 
fish should not be eaten unless it is certain that they 
are not contaminated. If it is known that people native 
to the area are using these fish, they may be regarded 
as safe. 

Freshwater fish occur practically everywhere. Prob- 
ably none are poisonous except for the spines in the 
lower front fins of the catfish, which are similar to the 
catfish in America. In Indo-Chinese countries, air- 
breathing forms of this fish are common and are found 
even in the ricefields, in areas where that grain is 
grown. As the dry season comes on, these fish bury 
themselves in the mud and go into a dormant state. 
. hey can live out of water indefinitely as long as they 

re kept slightly moist; often they are dug up with a 
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spade from what appears to be completely caked soil. 
In most areas, fish can be seined not only from most 
of the streams but also from small, roadside ditches. 
Simple seins or dip-nets can easily be woven from palm 
leaves or even be made from a shirt. In some of the 
Solomon Islands, the natives have an ingenious method 
of catching fish. They make a hoop by lashing together 
the ends of a shoot or small branch, and then place 
the hoop in the forest where webs indicate the presence 
of large spiders. The spiders then weave a net in this 
frame, the web being heavy enough to serve the pur- 
pose. A large ant or grub is then placed in the frame, 
and it is floated on the surface of a pool. When wet, 
the strands of the web do not show. A fish seeing the 
“bug” floating on the water makes a strike for it, its 
teeth become entangled in the web, and it is caught. 
In parts of New Guinea, a somewhat different system 
is used. A larger frame is made, and the natives then 
go into the jungle where there are many large spider 
webs. By passing the frame back and forth through a 
number of these webs, enough of the strands become 
fixed to it to make a satisfactory dip-net. 

The flesh of any freshwater fish should not be eaten 
raw because it may contain intestinal parasites that will 
have ill effects on human beings. The fish can be 
broiled over open coals if nothing is available to cook 
them in, or, of course, can be fried or boiled. 

When more fish are caught than are required to sat- 
isfy immediate needs, it is possible to preserve them for 
a time by cutting the flesh into small, thin strips, 
washing them with salt water, and hanging them in 
the wind and sunshine to dry. Another method, suit- 
able for varieties a foot and less in length is to slit 
open the fish, remove the entrails and boney structure, 
wash with salt water, and cut diagonal slits about an 
inch apart across the sides of the fish, preferably from 
the inside where it has been laid open. If salt is avail- 
able it is rubbed into the cuts, if not they may be 
washed with salt water. The fish is then hung in the 
sun or placed on the surface of a rock with the cut 
portions exposed. If dried on rocks they should be 
watched and guarded against ants and other vermin. 
Under ordinary conditions these methods should pre- 
serve the catch for several days. 

On the open sea, it is often possible to attract fair- 
sized fish to a small boat or raft by means of a light at 
night. They can then be picked up in a dip-net, 
speared, or sometimes be struck with an oar or boat 
hook. Of course, the most satisfactory way to catch 
them would be by means of a hook and line, and these 
items might well be included in the material placed in 
kit boxes in boats or on rafts, or a person could make a 
practice of carrying a short piece of line and a hook in 
one of his pockets. Frequently a pearl button Cor some 
other kind rf light-colored button) placed on the hook 
is all that is needed in the form of bait. Failure to catch 
larger fish need not be too discouraging, however, be- 
cause small edible fishes and crabs can usually be found 
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in masses of floating seaweed. If the seaweed is lifted 
carefully from the water and shake n over the bottom of 
the fish and crabs will fall out. The 
anv fish when fresh and caught in 
Their blood 


the boat or raft, 
uncooked flesh of 
the Open sea, out of sight ol land, is edib le. 
and the juices in the flesh are much less 
his helps considerably w hen the 


s drinkable, 
ae than sea water 
sup »ply ol drinking water 1s limited or has been used 
Although they are 


up. | ven shi irk He od may be eaten. 
a te pe, <a to in 


like ly to be somewhat salty and have \ 
crease thirst, the thick fleshy weeds Hoating in the open 
sea can be chewed, furnishing some moisture and 
nourishment. 


ELS 


various kinds edible 
eels, moray and some other types resemble sea 
snakes that are I he 
sea snakes are very poisonous and should be left alone 
They the \ 
have boney plates accompanying sketch 
No. |—covering their heads and bodies, while the eel 
No. 2) do not. This characteristic is shown in the 
sketches, which compare the two forms. In swimming, 
while the Sea 


Eels of However, snake 
eels, 


found in certain tropical waters. 


are easily distinguished from eels because 


scales ) SCC 


the eels vlide easily through the water, 


snakes tend to wriggle as snakes do when moving on 
land. 


| URTLES 


Sea turtles breed on sandy shores and little islands 


By following the obvious trail that they make 
| he \ are re puted to 


aCTOss 


the land, their eggs may be found. 
be delicious when cooked for half a minute in boiling 
water. They will not hardboil like or eggs, regard 
less of how long the ‘y are cooked. If i 
to boil them, they can be pl: ced in = sun until thor 
In eating them, 
“elastic” shell and 


The 


themselves are a source of good food, but some equip 
ment ismeeded to prepare them. If it is a small speci 


is not possib ve 


oughly Wi irmed and the n be eaten. 
one bites a hole at one end of the 


squeezes the contents into the mouth. turtles 





No. 





No. 2—Eel. 
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men, it can be handled by one man. They car be 
caught with a fish hook or by tossing a noose around the 
“ax When this has been done, te creature should 
be held in place by putting a foot on its back; the ck 
is drawn tight over piece of wood or a rock and 
severed with a knife or ax. 


and can still bite viciously 


The head retains life for 


some time ' alter it has en 
so it should not be handled carelessly. i he 


and the thin she] nd 


removed, 
body is then turned on its back, 
he VV skin which connect the bottom and top pal ot 
the shell are cut through. During this operation one 
against being clawed by the 
If it is a female with 
After the 


viscera have been removed, cut off all of the meat left 


must guard moving ieet 


and legs. Xemove the entrails. 


developing eyys, toss them into the pot. 


on the body and legs, or simply remove the legs ind 
toss them into the pot, as cooking will loosen the flesh 
Then cut through the untused portion of the rib at 
cither side of the center of the upper or back shell (the 
central spine, and obtain the 


( arapac ec), remove the 


good meat concealed behind it. [This whole process Is 
yreatly simplified if the turtle or tortoise is one of the 
smaller forms and can be dropped whole into a pot of 
The cle ‘aning and cutting 1s much easier 


In the case of the large specimens, t 


boiling water. 
atter cooking. 
or more men would be needed to do the work but th 


procedure would be the same. 


DrinkInc WaTER 


Drinking water may present as serious a problem as 
any th: it May rise when one is separated trom ze us ual 


in the Pacific 


source of supplies. Low sand islands 
area often rise from the beach to an elevation 7 35 
40 feet, and from this high point slope inland toward a 


not include a lagoon 


; 
iy 


central basin which may or may 
of salt water. By digging near the foot of the inner 
slope, water often may be found at a de pth of from 3 
to 5 feet. If no supply is obtained from such places, it 
is well to try digging a hole some distance from the 
beach. Do not go deeper than the first water found 
Fresh water, being lighter than sea water, 
ency to remain on the surtace of the salty water V hen 
rains soak down through the soil. Thus the surtace 
water is fresh, or nearly so, and drinkable. The well 
should not be dug too deep or it will strike salt water. 
Care should be taken not to stir up the water at the 
As a last resort, a hole can 


‘has a tend 


bottom of the shallow well. 
be dug at low tide just below the high-tide mark. 
will yield water that mav be brackish and discolored, 
but it can be used. Limited quantities should be taken 
the first day or sickness may result. Some relief can be 
obtained by resting for an hour or two in the salt water 
of the sea with the body covered to the neck. When 


° ° ° . . ° ] ] 
this 1S done a certain amount of moisture 1S absorbed 


| his 


through the skin. 
On islands covered with jungle, there often are many 
The bases of the leaves of these 


air plants in the trees. 
air plants hold water for a long time. It is necessary t0 
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ut bugs, wrigglers, and an occasional frog, but 
er is good. Where there are coconut palms, 


there »s always a source of drinking water in the nuts. 
Greer nuts are best but the fluid is good in any of them. 
[rim off the husk on the free end to a point, chop off 
the polnt sO as to cut the top of the shell inside, and 
there |s a Cup containing coconut water ready to drink. 
\ heavy bush-knife or machete is really essential for 
this operation. In the last extremity, blood of sea birds 
vill furnish a certain amount of fluid. 
[he strongly flowing streams and springs of the 
parts of the mountains on the larger islands and 
portions of the mainland are quite safe to drink unless, 
of course, a hill village is somewhere upstream in the 


In the lowlands, which may be densely popu 
lated, the water in all streams is likely to be polluted. 
Standing water anywhere is dangerous. Where there 
re settlements or small villages, one can drink from a 
we 7 in an emergency. If possible use the water from a 
well located some distance from the center of the vil 
lage. The safest procedure, where it is at all practicable, 

uld be to boil the water or to treat it with some of the 
hemicals provided for that purpose. 


CONTAINERS FOR COOKING Foop 


\lention of the need to cook the shrimps, crabs, and 
other sea food raises the question of what can be used 
for a container. Where bamboo is available a section 
ut from a bamboo stem, the cuts being made below 
two of the nodes occurring at intervals along the stem 
) that one end of the section is left closed while the 
ther is open, furnishes a suitable vessel for improvised 
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cooking. The bark or rind on the green bamboo is so 
durable that water can be heated in it sufficiently for 
cooking before the fire chars and burns it through. 

Stone-boiling, a form of cooking formerly common 
among the American Indians, might also be used. 
When this method was employed, hard flat stones, ap- 
proximately the diameter of an ordinary saucer, or 
round ones a little larger than a baseball were heated 
in a fire until very hot and then were dropped into a 
container holding | water. Vessels used for this purpose 
were water-tight baskets, containers made from bark, 
and skin bags or pouches. In most cases the system 
followed was that of partially filling the vessels with 
water and dropping in a few hot stones. When the 
water was hot, more was added together with other 
hot stones. This continued until the desired amount of 
water was ready. The food to be cooked was then 
dropped and other heated rocks were added as 
needed to keep the “pot” boiling. Sticks or rudely 
fashioned tongs were used to handle the heated stones. 
F requently a small branch, bent in the middle to func- 
tion in the manner of a nutcracker, was used for the 
purpose. Whether or not this method of cooking would 
be applicable would depend on the availability of hard, 
compé act stones and of a piece of canvas or some other 
fabric that would hold water. By digging a hole in the 
ground and lining it with some such material, a usable 
container would be provided. In compact, clayey soils 
the earth itself would hold water sufhiciently long for 
such purposes, although anything cooked in it would 
tend to taste “muddy.” In emergencies, however, even 
that might not be wholly unpalatable. 


All Out in the Air 


IEUT. GENERAL F. W. ANDREWS, who recently took over command of 
the United States Forces in the European theater of operations, brings to that 
part of his work which concerns the air operations all the enthusiasm of a soldier 
for the offensive and all the vision of an air officer as to its possibilities. He set 
forth his creed when he arrived in London from Cairo to take up his command. 


He said: 


“My first job here is to increase and intensify the air bombing of the enemy 
already in progress and to prepare for the reception of the larger forces that will 
be brought into the United Kingdom. We intend to go all out in intensifying our 
air warfare. I believe strongly in strategic bombing and we shall continue with the 
process of softening Germany. I believe, too, in combined action whenever it is 
practicable. We shall build up our bomber force as fast as the farmation of new 


units and the shipping position will permit."—The Aeroplane (British). 
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How to Beat the Japs 


if ipee strategy ol complete surprise and doing the 
seemingly impossible is prescribed by Lt. Col. Evans 
F. Carlson of the famed Carlson Marine Raiders as the 
dosage that leads to victory in battles against the Japs. 

“Doing the daring and unexpected might keynote 
the forthcoming Allied offensive in the Pacific,” he 
pointed out. 

“If a mountain ridge is considered inaccessible, climb 
it and surprise the enemy. If a frontal attack is the ex 
pected thing, envelop the opponent by outflanking him 
or moving around to the rear. Chinese gue srrillas have 
won many battles in this way. The hazards are some 
times great, but the profits are tremendous. 


“The merit of initiative and resourcefulness, as well 
as that of an unexpected attack, was proved many times 
while our Raiders were back of the Japanese lines on 
Guadalcanal last November and December,” Carlson 
said. 

“My men stayed in the ‘bush,’ separated from our 
base for more than a month. During that time we sur- 
prised the enemy 30 times and killed 488 Japanese, 
losing only 16 men ourselves. 

“We started by making a spearhead landing east of 
the main force of Japanese and Marines. We were to 
attack 1,500 men, but by the time we had made contact, 
the enemy had been surrounded by advance troops from 
Henderson field,” he said. 
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I he colonel said that the first action came on |! Noy 
when a patrol discovered about 700 enemy soldiers who 
had slipped out of a pocket and were escaping th ough 
a patch of woods. Although outnumbered many times, 
the Raider patrol effectively blocked the enemy path 
until reinforcements in the form of other patrols came 
to close the trap again. 

Chuckling at the incident, he said, “one of the su 
porting patrols, led by Maj. Dick W ashburn, literally 
caught the Japs with their pants down a short time 
later. 

“Washburn found two companies of enemy soldiers 
swimming and wading—with their clothes off—in the 
Metapona River. He killed many of them before they 
were able to get ashore and start shooting. 


“Greatly outnumbered, he feigned a retreat, and the 
Japs resumed their swimming. He returned and sur 
prised them again before they left the river, killing many 
more. My son, Ist Lt. Evans C. Carlson, was with 
Washburn on that patrol. He is still on active duty in 
the South Pacific.” 

Deciding that the Japs would rendezvous at a place 
called Asamana, he took his raiders to the spot and sat 
in wait for two days for the enemy at the edge of a 
He said “it was like shooting ducks from a 
blind.” About 25 Jap messengers were killed as they 

came in one at a time before the troops started coming 
in from the woods in scattered groups. “Each time,” the 
colonel reported, “we held fire until they were so clos 
we could not miss and let them have it.” 


me ‘adow. 


Once a group of cleverly-camouflaged Japs were 
spotted coming toward the area, moving about 50 yards 
en masse and then stopping. The Raiders waited until 
the advance guard was within 100 yards and then fired, 
breaking up the rendezvous party. 

Capt. Oscar Patross, one of the men who created 
such havoc at Makin Island, was the real one-man bat: 
talion of the raider outfit. Sent on a scouting mission one 
day, he killed 14 Japs before noon, radioed to Carlson 
for orders and was told to return at once. An hour later, 
he radioed “have killed seven more Japs, am returning.” 

The colonel recalled that unexpectedly an advance 
squad came upon a Japanese camp with more than 100 
men in it. The enemy soldiers, huddled in huts out of 
the rain, were completely surprised. Corp. John Yancey, 
in charge of the squad, knew what to do without wait 
ing for orders and charged into the camp with his men 
shooting in every direction. 

“It was like a wild west show as they spent the rest 
of the afternoon @ffnning up and down the slope, shout 
ing “Hi Raider’ to identify themselves, and shooting 
Japs wherever they found them. We didn’t lose a single 
man in that attack. Yancey won a Navy Cross for his 
work. He had shown initiative and resourcefulness, 
Carlson reported. 


Marine Corps Chevron—June 5, 1943. 
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Captain (Now Major) “Joe” Foss 


America’s Number One Ace 
5 May, 1943. 


lhe President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF 
HONOR to 
CAPTAIN JOSEPH J. FOSS, USMCR. 
lor service as set forth in the followgge CITATION: 


‘or outstanding heroism and courage above and be- 


yond the call of duty as Executive Officer of a Marine 
Fighting Squadron at Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands. 
Envaging in almost daily combat with the enemy from 
October 9 to November 19, 1942, Captain Foss per- 
sonally shot down twenty-three Japanese planes and 
damaged others so severely that their destruction was 


extremely probable. In addition, during this period, he 


itll 


successfully led a large number of escort missions, skill 
fully covering reconnaissance, bombing and _photo- 
graphic planes as well as surface craft. On January 15, 
1943, he added three more enemy planes to his already 
brilliant successes for a record of aerial combat achieve- 
ment unsurpassed in this war. Boldly searching out an 
approaching enemy force on January 25, Captain Foss 
led his eight F4F Marine planes and four Army P-38s 
into action and, undaunted by tremendously superior 
numbers, intercepted and struck with such force that 
four Japanese fighters were shot down and the bombers 
were turned back without releasing a single bomb. His 
remarkable flying skill, inspiring leadership and in- 
domitable fighting spirit were distinctive factors in the 
defense of strategic American positions on Guadalcanal. 
FRANKLIN D. Roosevetr, 
President, United States. 
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UNIT CITATIONS 


3rd Battalion, First Marines 


Lieutenant Colonel W. N. McKelvy, who commanded the 
3d Bn., 1st Marines during the period for which his unit 
was cited. 

s Headquarters, First Marine Division, 


Fleet Marine Force, 
C /o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


| November, 1942. 


DIVISION BULLETIN 
NUMBER 67a-42 


1. The Commanding General commends the 3rd. Bat 
talion, Ist. Marines for noteworthy performance of duty 
during the period 9 October, 1942 to 1 November, 1942. 
On 9 October, 1942, occupying an outlying defensive posi 
tion on the east bank of the Matanikau River, Guadal 
canal, British Solomon Islands, and extending to the south 
of the mouth thereof, the 3rd. Battalion so organized the 
position as to make it impregnable to enemy attacks which 
followed shortly thereafter. On 21 October, 1942, the 
3rd. Battalion after having been subjected to heavy enemy 
mortar and artillery fire, sighted and with the support of 
one section, Battery “B,” Ist. Special Weapons Battalion, 
knocked out one 15 ton tank as it approached their position. 





On 23 October, 1942, after an extensive preparation by 
hostile artillery, mortars and machine gun fire, the 3rd. 
Battalion with the support of one section, Battery “B” 
Special Weapons Battalion, one platoon Battery “C, Spe- 
cial Weapons Battalion and with the fire support of the 
!Ith. Marines, halted the advance of and completely dis 
abled 9 hostile 15 ton tanks as well as accompanying in 
fantry. On the 24th light attacks by hostile forces were 
repulsed by infantry action. The Commanding General 
commends the officers and men of the 3rd. Battalio n for 
the fine soldierly qualities demonstrated by all personne 
of that Battalion during a hazardous and difficult period 
of operations. 
A. A. VANDEGRIPT. 


y i A 


2nd Battalion, Seventh Marines 


| leadquarters, First Marine Division, 
Fleet Marine Force, 
C /o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


1 November, 1942. 


DIVISION BULLETIN 
NUMBER 68a-42 


|. The ¢ 
talion, 7th. Marines for operations against the enemy on 
24, 25 and 26 October, 1942. Having been ordered on 24 
October, 1942, to accupy and defend a ridge line running 
generally in an easterly direction from a point on the 
Motanikeu Liver, Guadalcanal, British Solomon Islands 
about 1000 yards from the north coast of the island, the 
2nd. Battalion moved into position through a heavy enemy 
artillery barrage. On the 25th the Battalion was subjected 
to further heavy bombardment by hostile artillery so that 
considerable losses had been suffered by the Battalion prior 
to any attack by hostile infantry. At 0300, 26 Octo 
ber, 1942, the position of the 2nd. Battalion was as 
saulted by an enemy force estimated at one battalion 
After furious hand to hand fighting the enemy was able t 
effect a penetration on the left of the position by 0500. At 
this critical moment the 2nd. Battalion demonstrat 5.7 
degree of fighting morale that is considered worthy 
commendation. At 0540 it counter-attacked the ridge at 
the point of the break-through and at 0600 it had restored 
the situation. The success of this counter-attack insured 
the success of the entire action and the hostile oe vith 


‘commanding General commends the 2nd. Bat 


drew shortly thereafter leaving approximately half its num 
ber dead on the field of battle. 
A. A. VANDEGRIFT 
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CotoneL Herman H. Hannexen, USMC 


Colonel Herman H. Hanneken who commanded th 
2nd Battalion, 7th Marines during the period of the above 
citation has one of the most outstanding records of herois™ 


of any Marine officer. 
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Colonel H. H. Hanneken 


In 1920 he was awarded the Medal of Honor “For ex 
traordinary heroism in the line of his profession, and for 
eminent and conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in actual 


ee 





conflict with the enemy near — Riviere, Haiti, on the 
night of October 31-November 1, 1919.” 

He was previously awarded a Haitien Medaille Mili 
taire “For his part in establishing a plan and effecting the 
capture of the bandit chieftain, Charlemagne Peralte.” 

He was aw: arded the Navy Cross for further “Extraor 
dinary heroism” displayed in Haitian campaign, in spring 
of 1920. 

He was awarded the Gold Star in lieu of second 
Navy Cross “For extraordinary achievement, untiring zeal, 
and most successful efforts during active service in the 
Northern Area of the Republic of Nicaragua, 11 Decem 
ber 1928 to 30 June 1929.” 


Marine Aircraft Group Twenty-Two 


For conspicuous courage and heroism in combat at Mid 
way Island during June, 1942. Outnumbered five to one, 
Marine Aircraft Group Twenty-Two boldly intercepted a 
heavily escorted enemy bombing force, disrupting their at 
tack and preventing serious damage to island installations. 
Operating with half of their dive-bombers obsolete and in 
poor mechanical condition which necessitated vulnerable 
glide bombing tactics, they succeeded in inflicting heavy 
damage on Japanese surface units of a large enemy task 
force. The skill and gallant perseverance of flight and 
ground personnel of Marine Aircraft Group Twenty-Two 
fighting under tremendously adverse and dangerous con- 
ditions, were essential factors in the unyielding defense of 


Midway. 


ee 


Seven Engagements; No Casualties 
By Sergeant Gene Ward 


Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


_ of the sea spanning five months of action 
ind seven separate engagements was told by a Ma- 
rine captain on a battle-scarred U. S. cruiser which re- 
cently put in at Pear] Harbor 

Of the 42 sea-going Marines under command of 
Captain Elmer E. Sutphin, USMC, all came back. 
There wasn’t a single casualty despite one of the most 
hart wing tours of duty a United States ship has 
undertaken in this war. 

uck and a lot of courage,” was the way Captain 
Sutphin put it, and he couldn't say enough about 
the showing made by the officers and enlisted men in 
mmand. 

from the Pearl Harbor attack through engagements 

d the Solomons area, until she returned to Pear] 
Harbor, the cruiser continually dished it out to Jap 
urloce and aircraft. 

> fought side by side with the aircraft carriers 
Was» and Hornet until they were sunk, engaged in 

k force attacks with another carrier, and battled 


through a night clash last November 30-December 1, 
off Tassafaronga, Guadalcanal. 

And the Marines were in the thick of it all the way. 

Captain Sutphin said the most hectic battle of all 
occurred the day the Hornet was lost. 

“Approximately 50 Jap planes—dive bombers and 
torpedo planes—came at us in four separate attacks, one 
after another. It lasted for 10 hours.” 

When the sun finally set Marines on the three five- 
inch AA guns had accounted for 13 Jap planes; four 
had won themselves commendation for outstanding 
performance. 

“But every man of ‘em deserves credit,” says Captain 
Sutphin. “They were terrific.” 

A graduate of R \utgers University in 1940, Captain 
Sutphin was president of Chi Psi Fraternity, manager 
of lacrosse and a member of the swimming team. He 
attended basic school in Philadelphia for nine months 
and then served as liaison officer for Candidates Class 
until transferred to Pearl Harbor in June, 1941. 
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LL branches of the military-naval service have set 
up systems tor requiring the submission of re 
ports of operations, war diaries, etc., and for the 

collection and arrangement of manuscripts, documents 
and published writings which will form the source ma 
terial from which military and naval writers will write 
histories of all phases of the present war. 

The Army and Navy have commissioned some well 
known historians and professors of history and have 
detailed regular officers of historical bac kground and 
training to take charge of their historical sections. A 
number of civil agencies are taking steps to keep suit 
able archive material to constitute a record of the activi 
ties in the war. 

The Historical Section of the Marine Corps, located 
at present in the Navy Department, Arlington Annex, 
functions as an agency for collecting, arranging and 
preserving manuscript and published matter of his 
torical value about the Marine Corps and in relation 
to its services to the Nation. It has in its archives col 
lections of manuscript and other materials covering the 
main historical incidents of the Marine Corps since its 
establishment in 1798. It has collected copies of archive 
material covering to some extent the period of the 
American Revolution. Its collections, when no longer 
of administrative value, are received from the Head 
quarters of the Corps and from files turned in by units 
completing field or intervention operations. Its ‘collec 
tion also contains considerable information about lead 
ing individual ofhicers of the Corps. 

The Historical Section is now engaged in collecting 
unclassified manuscript and copies as well as published 
material of historical value to the Marine Corps, and is 
noting desirable classified materials for acquisition as 
soon as they are released. 

Experience in handling the records of World War I 
has shown that there is great danger of too much ma- 
terial bging turned in. The records of the AEF of that 
war are so voluminous that a lifetime would be required 
to go through them. As a result their usefulness has 
been disappointing, and few finished works have yet 
been written about our forces in Europe. Effort is 
being made this time to hold down the volume and get 
only manuscript of specific value and to avoid duplica- 
tions. It is obvious that a general but comprehensive 
account of an operation of a large unit would be more 
useful to the future historian than a great mass of dis- 
patches, section journals, etc., sent in by hundreds of 
subordinate units. In other words to have the materials 
most useful, they must have gone through a great deal 
of evaluation and digestion before they are sent to the 
Historical Records Sections. 

The great mass of war records—to a great extent in 
duplicate—usually comes in at the time units sa" to 
the United States and are broken up. The Navy 
proposes to meet this situation by having field agents 


Archives of World War II 





go over such records and pick out those most worth 
while before sending them to Naval Records. hat 
senses will not likely be possible for most Marine 

Corps units. It is hoped that only essential records jl] 
be retained for sending in. As a choice between the file 
of messages received, the section journal, and final|y a 
periodic report of the staff section, the latter is usually 
all that the historian or student of history would be in 
terested in. 

As between the records of the four staff sections of 
units, most interest is attached to those of the Opera 
tions Section, with a secondary interest in those of the 
Intelligence section. The principal papers of interest, 
made up normally by the personnel section, are strength 
and distribution reports, especially of the larger units. 
If those of the regiment, for example, cover all its units, 
those of the company and battalion need not be re 
searched; but if smaller units are on detached duty 
their records may be of primary interest. The Historical 

Xecords wants mostly data which applies to units, sta 
tions, etc., and does not concern itself so much about 
the records of individuals unless they are of particularly 
outstanding men. 

Present and future interest in any unit is largely in 
To write a true account of 


its operations and battles. 
idea of the 


an action it is necessary have some 
strength, disposition, and movements of both sides. In 
the records ot past wars the most dependable histories 
were not written until the records of both sides had 
been examined. This is not always possible and will 
not likely be in the case of the war with Japan. Records 
of German units facing the Marines in the AEF, 
France, were available in the Marine Corps Historical 
Section at the time the history of the part pli aved by the 
Marines in that war was written. That, however, is 
more likely to be the exception than the rule. As far 
as possible, records of operations should give a compre 
hensive statement of the enemy strength and disposi 
tion, as well as his movements during battle. Manu 
script and other source material relating to matters of 
supply are not of great interest to most students of mili 
tary history but may be of interest to the student of 
staff functioning. Only when supply plays a decisive 
part in the campaign by its success or failure, will the 
average writer be interested in it. This does not detri act 
from the interest and necessity for complete record of 
the Fourth Section for study by specialists in that field. 
However, administration orders or their equivalent of 
large operations are of interest for future school and 
staff study as well as other orders or memoranda that 
show the functioning of the Service of Supply; for that 
reason they should be sent in to complete the records of 
units. 

Statements of policy are likely to be of more historical 
interest than detailed instructions. The overall picture 
can be visualized from a general directive for an opera 
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1uch more readily than from masses of dispatches 
ent and received. It should be followed up with data 
shout the carrying on of the directive. Orders to indi- 
viduals have fittle value and need not be sent in for 
hist cal record. 

[he record of events required by Section 10-21, 
\larine Corps Manual, should not be too voluminous 


It should seek to tell 


purpose will be defeated. 


what is of interest and not be a mere log of the weather, 
etc. Reports made in compliance with Navy Regula- 
tions should as far as time permits be a well rounded 
account of the operations or events. War diaries should 
be prepared in a way that will make them a clear record 
of the leading events without reference to other sources. 
When possible they should be supported by operations 
orders and reports. 
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U. S. Marine Women’s Reserve to Train 
in North Carolina 


All recruit training for the U. S. Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve, will be transferred to Camp 
Lejeune, New River, North Carolina, the huge Marine 
Corps base, after a last class of enlisted women enters 
the U. S. Naval Training School, Women’s Reserve, 
Hunter College, Bronx, New York, on June 14. 

Enlistments are being received for the first classes for 
enlisted women at Camp Lejeune, which will begin 
July 12, July 19, and July 26. After that date, classes 
will be started every two weeks at the rate of 525 
women in each class. 

The class of officer candidates which entered the 
U.S. Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s School, Women’s 
Reserve, Northampton, Massachusetts, on June 5, will 
be transferred to the New River base about June 29, 
where training will be completed, and all subsequent 
lasses of officer candidates will be trained entirely at 
New River during the indoctrination period. 

lhe change was motivated by need of larger facilities 
than are available at the present training stations, ex- 
plained Major Ruth Cheney Streeter, Director of the 
Marine C ‘corps Women’s Reserve, as well as by a desire 
to give recruits first-hand information on the functions 
t the Fleet Marine Force. 

By allowing the women to witness all phases of 
Marine combat training, the Marine Corps believes 


they will achieve a greater esprit de corps and better 


understanding of the importance of their own tasks, 
Major Streeter said. 

One entire Regimental Area at New River has been 
turned over to the women recruits, who will be housed 
in permanent, red-brick barracks. Within the area is a 
large service club complete with bowling alleys, a soda 
fountain, game or dance room, and library. There is 
also a post exchange, tailor shop, shoe repair shop, 
laundry, hairdressing shop and a moving picture house, 
as well as class rooms. 

During the six-weeks indoctrination period the 
women’s hours of training will be similar to those of 
the men. They will be given one hour of drill instruc- 
tion daily, several hours of physical education each 
week, and lectures on organization of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, map reading, weapons, aerial photog- 
raphy interpretation, chemical warfare, administration 
and military customs and courtesies. 

Upon completion of the indoctrination course, se- 
lected groups will be sent to advanced schools already 
at New River—Quartermaster School of Administration, 
Motor Transport, Cooks and Bakers, non-commissioned 
officers school—and other training schools throughout 
the country. At these schools women will attend classes 
with the men being trained for similar jobs. Many 
women will be sent directly to bases and posts within 
the United States for active duty. 
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Decorations and Commendations 


MEDAL OF HONOR 
USMC 


CONGRESSIONAL 


PLATOON SERGEANT Mitcuee Paice, 


“For extraordinary heroism and conspicuous gallantry 
in action above and beyond the call of duty while serving 
with the Second Battalion, Seventh Marines, First Marine 
Division, in combat against enemy Japanese forces in the 
Solomon Islands Area on October 26, 1942. When the 
enemy broke through the line directly in front of his posi 
tion, Platoon Se rgeant Paige, commanding a machine gun 
section with fe ade ‘ss determination, continued to direct the 
fire of his gunners until all his men were either killed or 
wounded. Alone, against the deadly hail of Japanese shells, 
he manned his gun, and when it was destroyed, took over 
another, moving from gun to gun, never ceasing his wither 
ing fire against the advancing hordes until reinforcements 
finally arrived. Then, forming a new line, he dauntlessly 
and aggressively led a bayonet charge, driving the enemy 
back and prever ting 1 break-through in our lines. His 
great personal valor ia unyielding devotion to duty were 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service. 


Paige has since been appointed a second lieutenant. 
NAVY CROSS 
Major Joseru Saier, Jr., USMC 
“For extraordinary heroism as a pilot of a Marine Scout 
jombing Squadron in action against enemy Japanese forces 
Area fm November 10 to 15, 1942. 


in the Claeiisdeens! 





Major Joseph Sailer, Jr. 


Zealously seeking out and engaging the enemy unde: ex 
tremely hazardous conditions, Major Sailer ‘led six attacks 
in spite of intense aerial opposition and antiaircraft fire, scor 
ing direct hits on a Japanese battleship of the Kongo Class 
a foe avy cruiser, a destroyer and two transports.’ His deter 
mined fighting spirit and unyielding devotion to duty con 
tributed decisively to our success in routing the Japanese 


\rgert D. Cootey, USMC: 


LIEUTENANT COLONE! 


‘For extraordinary heroism while serving as Command 
ing Officer of the Bomber Command of a Marine Aircraft 
Wing on Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, in combat against 
enemy Japanese forces from September 23 to December 
18, 1942. Assuming his duties on September 23, after 
months of strenuous combat had seriously depleted the 
number of men and amount of equipment, Lieutenant 
Colonel Cooley reorganized and skillfully built up the 
strength of his command. Leading a group of dive bombers 
and fighte rs on October 12 in a determined raid against 
enemy destroyers, he gallantly pressed home the attack 
personally scoring a hit on one of the Japanese ships. On 
October 14, with all but one of his planes put out of com 
mission by terrific fire from enemy surface vessels, Lieuten 
ant Colonel Cooley, in spite of intermittent bombing and 
shellfire from hostile artillery, worked tirelessly to direct 
the repair of damaged planes, with the result that twelve 
additional aircraft were placed in commission that day in 
time to strike repeatedly at the enemy ship-borne invasion 
forces. Again from November 11 to 15, the Aviation Units 
under his command attacked the Japanese, destroying two 
cruisers, seven airplanes, and twelve transports contributing 
in great part to the success of our engagement in that area. 
Lieutenant Colonel Cooley's exceptional skill, leadership, 
and indomitable fighting spirit were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


snown, Jr., USMC: 


“For extraordinary heroism as Executive Officer of a 
Marine Scout Bombing Squadron during action against 
enemy Japanese forces in the Solomon Islands Area. On 
August 28, 1942, Major Brown led a section of scout 
bombers in a courageous attack which resulted in the de 
struction of three hostile destroyers north of Ramos Island. 
On the night of August 30, despite poor visibility, he 
located an enemy novel force attempting to land troops and 
supplies at Tasimboko. Pressing home vigorous attacks in 
the face of tremendous antiaircraft fire, he scored several 
near misses, then dove his plane to a perilously low altitude 
and strafed the Japanese vessels until his ammunition was 
exhausted. His bold determination and fearless aggressive 
ness compelled the enemy to retire before an appreciable 
number of troops or amount of equipment could be disem 
barked. On September 6, as leader of one division of 2 
striking group, Major Brown raided hostile shore instal 
but failed to return from this 


Mayor Fiercuer L. 


lations on Gizo Island, 
mission.” 
Mayor Rivers J. Morrect, Jr., USMC: 


“For extraordinary heroism in aerial combat while 4 
member of a Marine Aircraft Group against enemy |p 
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nese (orces in the Guadalcanal Area between August 24 
and September 5, 1942. During this period Major Morrell, 


ingle handed, attacked and shot down four enemy aircraft 
and, «\ded by another fighter pilot, a four-engined Japanese 
fying boat. On September 5, after destroying a twin- 
engincd bomber, he was seriously wounded but, despite his 
criti condislon: coolly and skillfully landed his damaged 


plane at his base. His aggressive leadership and outstand- 
rformance of duty were in keeping with the highest 
ns of the United States Naval Service.” 


Seconp LizuTENANT Noyes McLennan, USMCR: 


For extraordinary heroism while a member of a Marine 
Fighting Squadron in aerial combat with enemy Japanese 
forces in the Solomon Islands from August 20 to September 
13, 1942. Unassisted and facing overwhelming odds, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant McLennan bravely and skillfully attacked 
a force of enemy aircraft, shooting down four; and with the 
aid of another fighter pilot, a fifth Japanese plane was 
destroyed. Second Lieutenant McLennan’s expert airman- 
ship, quick resourcefulness and undaunted courage were 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 


Seconp LiEUTENANT ZENNETH A. Ponp, USMCR: 


For extraordinary heroism in action against enemy Japa- 
nese aircraft while serving with a Marine Fighting Squad- 
ron in the Solomon Islands Area from August 20 to Sep- 
tember 10, 1942. Alone, and with utter disregard for his 
own personal safety, Second Lieutenant Pond courageously 
attacked and shot down six enemy planes. His outstanding 
valor and skillful airmanship were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


Seconp LrEUTENANT LAWRENCE BaLpinus, USMC: 


‘For extraordinary heroism as a pilot of a Marine 
Aircraft Group attacking enemy Japanese surface vessels 
in the Guadalcanal Area on August 25 and 28, 1942. 
Making a direct hit with a five hundred pound bomb on 
a “Jintsu” class light cruiser heading toward Guadalcanal, 
Second Lieutenant Baldinus, by his extremely accurate 
aim, left the enemy vessel blazing amidships and rocked 
by internal explosions. Ten minutes later the pilot of 
another attacking plane failed to locate even its smoking 
hull. On August 28, Second Lieutenant Baldinus, sight- 
ing four Japanese destroyers near the north outlet of the 
Indispensable Straits, skillfully and courageously launched 
an attack, hitting one of the ships. Badly damaged and 
completely out of control, the destroyer sank a short time 
“ His great personal valor and expert airmanship were 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 


Seconp LizureNaANt Gorpon Mapres, USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism and conspicuous courage in 
action while voluntarily leading a two day combat patrol 
deep into enemy Japanese territory on Guadalcanal, Solo- 
mon Islands, November 22, 1942. Operating over ex- 
‘remeiy difficult terrain of precipitous ridges and dense 
jung). Second Lieutenant Maples, by skillful maneuver- 
ing, completely surprised a Japanese force outnumbering 
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his own patrol five to one and annihilated nearly half of 
the hostile troops. When the diminishing supply of am- 
munition became serious, he expertly withdrew his patrol, 
suffering by two minor casualties in spite of heavy enemy 
fire. His excellent judgement and coolness in a perilous 
situation were an inspiration throughout the accomplish- 
ment of an important and hazardous mission.” 


Mayor Rosert S. Brown, USMC: 


“For extraordinary heroism as Operations Officer of a 
Marine Raider Battalion, during action against enemy 
Japanese forces on Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, on the 
night of September 13-14, 1942. Adeptly reorganizing 
troops which had withdrawn from the main line of resist- 
ance to the rear of the reserve line, Major Brown committed 
them to action under direction of the battalion commander. 
Afterward, reporting for duty at a point along the line 
where a hostile break-through was imminent, he, with 
proficient skill and complete disregard for his own personal 
safety, assisted in the defense of the position until he was 
wounded by the explosion of a Japanese hand grenade. 
While he was being evacuated from the battalion aid sta- 
tion, the ambulance in which he was a passenger was 
subjected to merciless machine gun fire and he was 
killed. He gallantly gave up his life in the service of his 
country.” 


Captain Wittarp W. Kerrn, Jn., USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism while serving with a Marine 
Division in action against enemy Japanese forces on Gua- 
dalcanal, Solomon Islands, on the afternoon of November 
2, 1942. During an offensive by the battalion in the 
Matanikau River Area, Captain Keith, with exceptional 
skill and inspiring courage, led a platoon against a hostile 
strong point made up of a single platoon reinforced with 
machine guns. Although the Japanese positions were 
firmly entrenched on commanding ground and concealed 
by heavy jungle growth, Captain Keith, recognizing the 
inability of our mortar and artillery fire to dislodge the 
enemy, initiated and led successive bayonet and hand 
grenade charges in the face of tremendous fire until the 
hostile group was annihilated and he himself was killed. 
His grim determination and aggressive devotion to duty 
were in keeping with the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service. He gallantly gave up his life in the 


defense of his country.” 


First Lizurenant Avvin C. Cockre t, Jr., USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism and conspicuous devotion to 
duty as Commanding Officer of a Platoon of a Marine Di- 
vision, in action against enemy Japanese forces near 
Mambulo, Guadalacanal, Solomon Islands, on September 
24, 1942. In the face of hostile machine gun and rifle fire, 
First Lieutenant Cockrell, with utter disregard for his own 
personal safety, led his platoon in an assault against a 
strongly-held enemy position, inflicting extremely heavy 
losses and contributing in a large part to the defeat of the 
Japanese in this engagenient. First Lieutenant Cockrell’s 
outstanding courage and aggressive fighting spirit reflect 
great credit upon himself, his command and the United 
States Naval Service. He gallantly gave up his life in 
defense of his country.” 
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Seconp Lieutenant Anprew F. Cook, Jr., USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism during action against enemy 
Japanese forces on Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, on No 
vember 4, 1942. While serving as leader of a patrol 
Marines actively engaged in seeking out hostile forces in 
the vicinity of the Mailimbiu River, Second Lieutenant 
Cook, upon sudden contact with Japanese troops, boldly 
rushed the crew of an enemy machine gun and was killed 
while attempting to destroy them. His courageous self 
sacrifice contributed mate srially to the rout and de struction 
of Japanese forces in that area and was in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the United States Naval Service. 
He gallantly gave up his life in the defense of his country.” 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


Woops, USMC 


“For pm rN and exceptionally meritorious service 
to the Government of the United States in a position of 
great re sponsibility while in command of all Army, Navy, 
anil Marine Corps Aviation Units based on Guz adalcanal, 
Solomon Islands, during the pe ‘riod from November 9 to 
December 27, 1942. Continually exposed to terrific fire 
from enemy ship and shore batteries, as well as bombing 
and strafing attacks by hostile aircraft, Brigadier Ge neral 
Woods directed the operations of his force with such ~~ 
ing, skill, and tenacious determination that a total of 2 
Japanese surface craft was sunk and 65 planes sb 
as well as many additional ships damaged and probably 
lost. During the November 11-15 engagement, the Units 
under his commend successfully attacked and destroyed 
large numbers of ships and men, and quantities of supplies, 
thereby defeating the enemy’s desperate efforts to reinforce 
the beleaguered and starving Japanese forces. Brigadier 
General Woods, by his dauntless courage and outstanding 
leadership, contributed in a great measure to the success 
of our forces in that area.” 


sRIGADIER GENERAL Louis E. 


SILVER STAR 
(Extracts from Citations 


Secona Lieurenant Roy W. Garvin, USMCR: “Garvin 


and two others voluntarily and in complete disregard of 
their own safety succeeded in evacuating wounded men.” 


Caprain Henry P. Crowe, USMC 
action at Guadalcanal. Captain Crowe assisted materially 
in the success of the operation by directing 37mm fire 
to destroy several strong enemy emplacements.” 


“For gallantry in 


CapTain Recan Futter, USMCR: “In the face of hostile 
machine gun and rifle fire, Captain Fuller, with utter 
disregard for his own personal safety, he contributed in a 
great part to the overwhelming defeat of the enemy.” 


Caprain Daniet Iverson, Jr., USMCR: 
with a Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 
fully located and attacked one enemy light cruiser and 
four destroyers. In spite of poor visibility and 
fierce antiaircraft fire, Captain Iverson and his unit fol 
lowed with a strafing attack, inflicting further damage 
on the enemy. Three days later . Iverson assisted in 


“While serving 
success 


sinking three out of four enemy destroyers.” 
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Seconp LreuureENANT THomas F. Moore, Jr., US\'CR 
“A member of Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron. 
Boldly and fearlessly attacking an enemy destroyer 
force in the face of heavy antiaircraft fire, . . . Moore 
landed a direct hit . . . on one of the enemy's 


ships. 


Seconp LieuTENANT Otiver Mircuert, USMCR. “A, 
a pi in Marine Scout-Bombi Squad 
a pilot in Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 
Mitchell, pressing home his attack in the face of tre 
mendous antiaircraft fire, contributed to the destruction 
of three out of four Japanese destroyers.” 


Seconp ListuTENANT Donatp V. Rose, USMCR: “As 4 
member of Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron. . In 
the face of heavy and accurate antiaircraft fire, Second 
Lieutenant Rose and his squadron boldly attacked four 
enemy destroyers, sinking three.” 


Second LituTENANT Davin H. Crossy, Jr., USMCR 
“While serving with First Battalion, Fifth Marines, a 
Marine Division, . on Guadalcanal, When his 
platoon, was held up by heavy Gee fren machine 
guns, grenades and snipers, Second Lieutenant Crosby 
joined “his scouts and personally moved forward of his 
lines, reconnoitering concealed Japanese positions until 
he was killed in action.” 


Seconp LreuTENANT Davin C. Cox, USMCR: “During 
action against enemy Japanese forces on Guadalcanal, 

in order to better concentrate the fire of his mor 
tars, voluntarily moved forward through a hazardously 
exposed area for purposes of observation. While coura 
geously directing the fire of his own platoon, he wa: 
killed in action.” 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 
USMCR: 


“For heroism and extraordinary achievement while sen 
ing with a Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron in the Solo 
mon Islands Area on August 25 and 28, 1942. On August 
25, Second Lieutenant Hise and his squadron, locating 
a strong enemy force of twelve Japanese surface vessels 
proceeding toward Guadalcanal, attacked with great skill 
and daring, sinking one light cruiser and one transport, 4 and 
damaging one destroyer and one transport. Three days 
later, tracking down four enemy destroyers off Ramos 
Island, he and his unit, in the face of devastating antiair 
craft fire, heroically pressed home the attack, sinking 
three of the enemy ships. His great courage and aggressive 
fighting spirit were in keeping with the highest traditions 


of the United States Naval Service. 


Seconp LieuTENANT Henry W. Hise, 


Seconp LreuTENANT Jos. H. Waterman, Jr., USMCR 


“For extraordinary achievement in aerial combat whi 
serving with a Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron during ac 
tion against enemy Japanese surface forces in the Sole 
mon Islands Area, October 14, 1942. Participating in 4 
daring and aggressive attack on five enemy transports and 
eight destroyers, Second Lieutenant Waterman succeeded 
in scoring a direct hit on one Japanese transport. Hi skill 
and gallant fighting spirit in the face of intense antiaircra!t 
fire and fierce fighter opposition were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States Naval Servic 
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LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 


$y Commander, South Pacific Area 


FOR BRAVERY AND DEVOTION TO DUTY UNDER ADVERSE 
CONDITIONS WHILE IN ACTION AGAINST THE ENEMY 


Coronet Rosertr C. Kirmartin, Jr., USMC. 
Viayor O. K. Presstey, USMC. 

Caprain Deryie N. Seery, USMC. 

Captain Henry J. Smart, USMCR. 

Finst Lreurenant Kary H. Scumipt, USMCR. 
First LisureNnant Douc tas M. Smiru, USMCR. 
Finsr Luzurenant Arruur H. Wyman, USMCR. 
Second LigzuTENANT Joun 1. Hatt, USMCR. 
Seconp LieureNnaANnT Wiiu1aM A. Love, USMCR. 
Seconp LizuTENANT Henry W. Stanxus, USMCR. 
Marine Gunner Wo. McK. Freminc, USMCR. 


FOR MERITORIOUS CONDUCT IN ACTION AGAINST THI 


ENEMY 
Mayor Samuec B. Grierirn, Il, USMC. 
Mayor Forest C. THoompson, USMC. 
Captain Joun P. Satmon, USMC. 
Finst Lreurenant Henry P. Apams, USMC. 


~ 


First LigeureNANt Epwarp P. Dupras, Jr., US\{CR 
First Lieurenant Apert H. Horustrer, US\iCR 
First LizureENANT Norman R. Nickerson, US* {CR 
First LreureENANT Houston Stier, USMC. 

First Lreurenant Epwin B. Wueerer, USM¢ 
Seconp LieuTENANT Cray A. Bovp, USMCR. 
SECOND LiEUTENANT Warren H. Keck, USM( 
Seconp LigEuTENANT THos. H. Mutrianey, US\{¢ 
SECOND LieuTENANT Roy T. Spurtockx, USM(¢ 
Seconp LieuTrENANT Ropert T. Wurrren, US\iCR 
Marine Gunner Cecit Crark, USMC. 


FOR SKILFUL AND EFFECTIVE PERFORMANCE OF DUTY 


Major Harry O. Smitn, Jr., USMC. 
Captain Davin B. Decker, USMCR. 
First Lreurenant Georce A. Janantr, USM( 


By The Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps 

Coronet Joun D. Mackin, USMC. 
Special Letter of Commendation by the Secretary of the 
Navy for distinguished service in the Solomon Islands Area 


Mayor James C. Murray, Jr., USMC. 








prosecution of the War. 





As the world’s largest manufacturers specializing in 
the design and construction of high-speed, heavy- 
duty Gasoline and Diesel Engines, exclusively, we 
have pledged the fullest possible cooperation, and 
y our every facility, moral, physical and financial, to 


meet the needs of our Nation and its Allies in the 
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§o You're Going “Down Under 


By Lieutenant Clifford P. Morehouse, USMCR 


ilmost everybody knows by now, Uncle Sam has 
gone into the guide book business. It is appropri 
ite that he should do so, because his armed forces 


have become the greatest travel agency in_ history. 
Thomas Cook and the American Express Co. never 
drea a of “conducted tours” on the scale they are 


| today by the U. S. Army, Navy, and Marine 
And there are few parts of the world not reached 
by this agency. Even to Axis countries, air tours are 
being conducted with increasing frequency, and it is no 
violation of military security to divulge that motor tours 
ind hikes to Berlin and Tokyo are being planned. 
These will be conducted on the all-expense plan that 
Uncle Sam has found so successful, with Jap and Nazi 
hunting licenses included at no additional cost. 

[he guide books are prepared by the Special Service 
Division of the Services of Supply, U. S. Army, and 
ire published jointly by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. They are not for sale, but are issued to mem- 
bers of the forces going to the various countries covered. 
So far, twelve guides have been published, dealing with 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, Egypt, North Africa, 
Syria, India, Iran, Iraq, China, Australia, New Zealand, 
and—latest on the list—New Caledonia. 

Marines will be particularly interested in the guides 
having to do with the countries “down under,” since 
these are way stations or authorized side trips on the 
road to Tokyo. Notable among these are A Pocket 
Guide to Australia, A Pocket Guide to New Zealand, 
ind A Pocket Guide to New Caledonia. Old-time 
Leathernecks will suffer a touch of nostalgia if they 
read A Pocket Guide to China, which will bring back 
memories of more peaceful days when a tour of duty 
in that country was a long succession of happy days. 
And the China guide book begins with an old Chinese 
quotation that is appropriate to any of them, and that 
is a good slogan for any Marine going into the land 
of one of our Allies: “When you enter a neighborhood, 
ask what is forbidden; when you enter a country, ask 
what the customs are.” 


Cor] 


! 


A’ POCKET GUIDE to Australia begins by telling 
vhy our troops are in that country anyhow. ‘ ‘There 
is one thing to get straight, right off the bat. You aren’t 
in Australia to save a helpless people from the savage 
Jap. Maybe there are fewer people in Australia than 
= are in New York City, but their soldiers, in this 
war and the last, have built up a great fighting record. 
For ‘iree years now, they've fought on nearly every 
batt! om of the war; they've suffered heavy losses in 
Cret Libya, Greece, and Malaya; and they’ re still in 
there vitching. The Australians need our help i in win- 
ning this war, of course, but we need theirs just as 
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much. You might remember this story when you get 
into an argument about ‘who's going to win the war.’ 
Not so long ago in a Sydney bar, an American soldier 
turned to an Australian next to him and said: ‘Well, 
Aussie, you can go home now. We've come over to 
save you. The Aussie cracked back: ‘Have you? ] 
thought you were a refugee from Pearl Harbor.’ ” 
Australia is one of the oldest continents in the world, 
and yet one of the newest countries. Many of the 
animals are of species found nowhere else in the world, 
for Australia was cut off from the rest of the earth in 
prehistoric days. As late as 150 years ago the only 
human inhabitants were a few hundred thousand na 
tives (now called Abos, for Aborigines), living about 
the same way our ancestors did in the Stone Age. But 
in the past century and a half Australia has become a 
great democracy, with modern cities, factories, and 
transportation, and with a people who are like Ameri- 
cans in many ways. Yet, although Australia has some 
3 million square miles of land—about as many as there 
are in the United States—the total population is only 
7 millions, mostly living along the coastal fringes. 
Australians (except the Abos) are nearly 100% 
Anglo-Saxon stock, and proud of their British heritage. 
They are a breezy, outdoors kiad of people, with a 
“slanguage” of their own. The worst thing they can 
say about a man is that “he lets his cobbers (pals) 
down, ” If they like you, they may say that you are 
“game as Ned Kelly” —a colorful character who was a 
sort of cross between Robin Hood and Jesse James. 
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(); i} they Want to pay YOu d part ticular compliment 


they Il put you down as a “bloody fine barstud 
\ustralians are colloquially known as “Digger 
Says the guide, “You'll find the Digger is a rapid 


able to hold his own with 
snt Mss a chance to 


all the 


| 

harp, and unsparing kidde: 
\mericans or anyone else. He doe 
par back and forth and hi 


tough. 


enjoys it more il 


the competition J 
1 he \us \¢ Are 
the food appeals to 


meat eaters, and general 


yreat 
American palates The coffee may 
but it isn’t true that it’s made 


Vieat 


version of the hot dog. ‘| Ca 


not he as good as at home, 


with a pinch of salt and a dash of mustard. 
“Down Under 
is the national drink. Their beer is 


and yi nerally not as cold. Hard liquor IS CXPCNsive and 


pies ar the 
stronger th: in ours 


less commonly used than in America 
\ustralians ar good sportsmen. Surf-bathing, cricket 
and tennis are their favorite games 
also a complicated yan called Rules 
Football. But they play baseball, too, and can give us 
a run for our money at our own national sport. And 
they are the No. | racing fans of the world. 
Making change i 


is ikea to most 


rugby football, golf, 
Australian 


which is like 


English money, Since 
the arrival of our troops, Australia has made American 


dheneeaitan money, 
Americans 


money legal tender, with a fixed rate of exchange but 
that may complicé ite matters still more when a bill 

paid in one currency and change given in the other. 
Weights and measures are a little different, too—but 








“I don’t give a damn if NZ is ‘down under’—you men 
quit doing that!” 
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THE WOMBAT 





few of our boys will be buying their own petrol 9aso 


line) i n Imperia! gallo ns, SO that Ss not likely t to ius 


mu¢ h aire le , 


[EW ZEALAND is like Australia in many ways 
but different in others. A Pocket Guide to New Zea 


land says that a warm welcome awaits American t OD 


in one of the most beautiful countries in the world. Bur 


hom« i] 


can be 


you won't find central heating in private 


the winters—which come } July and August 
ple nty col 4 
Blue Laws. But as 1 special concession, there ar 
certain movies open on Sunday to 
form, who are allowed to take two civilians with then 
[he other one is likely to be her mother.) How 
after the show you probab ly won't find any hot clogs 
and the won't be “like 


But there are compensations 


Americans in uni 


doughnuts, or waffles, coffee 


Mother used to make.” 


“It is a country where an immense 


can be had by anyone who is c: ipable of making his 


own.” , \nd Ame rican Marines are se ‘ldom at a loss ir 
that respect. 

Do you like lamb? You'll get lots of it in New 
Zealand—and what isn’t lamb is likely to be mutton 
“Try mutton as they serve it, roasted, with mint sauce 
and roast potatoes.” The sea food is also good—and 
believe it or not one of the best sea dishes is a “mutton 
bird.” 

If you re invited to “tea” at a New Zealander’s home 
better ask the hour. It may be “morning tea” at 10 o1 
11 a.m., “afternoon tea” at 3 or 4 p.m., or “tea” which 
corresponds to our supper. And their supper is what 
they eat still later, after the movies—or “flicks,” as they 
call them. 

New Zealanders, like Australians, 
The three R’s out there are racing, rugby, and 
“rastling.” And in one district—believe it or not—you 
can catch trout in a cold-water stream, swing your |in¢ 
over, and cook them in a boiling pool on the river bank 

(Maybe you'd rather clean ‘em first, though.:) Golf 
and tennis are widely played, and if you like bowling 
you can find plenty of lawn bowls, but no bowling 
alleys. Ski-ing, wild deer hunting, and wild pig shoot- 
ing are other sports; in fact the deer have become such 
a nuisance that New Zealand troops are taken on 
deer-hunting expeditions as a part of their training iD 
jungle warfare. It's a different proposition from hunt 
ing our kind of deer in the woods of Maine or Wis 


are great sports 


lov ers. 


consin. 
Marines don’t have to teach the New Zealanders 
how to fight. Their “Sergeant York” is Sgt. Keith Elli 


[here are few night clubs, and plenty of 


amount of tun 
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» won the Victoria Cross, highest British decora 
hough wounded, he led an attack on five enemy 
guns and an antitank gun, capturing 130 
rs. New Zealanders captured the first German 
in this war, produced the first RAF ace, wiped 
of the famous Nazi 7th Flying Division in 


Crete. and played a big part in hounding the Graf Spee 
estruction. 

Concludes the guide, “You're going to like New 

Zealand and its people. American troops that have 


eccded you have made plenty of firm friends ye 
thereby paved the way for you. You'll soon feel < 
particularly if you remember from the Saitiniea 
hat vou have ple nty to learn, especially from the New 
Zealanders themselves. No wi mings are needed by 
1an of common sense and good will.” 


N! W CALEDONIA is quite a different part of the 
world “Down Under.” It stands at the crossroads of 
the sea routes between America and Australia, New 
Zealand, and other parts of the South Seas. It is 
lestined to be an important way station on the route to 
Tokyo. 

ie Caledonia is a Free French island, and the 
people there are heartily pro-Ally. Few Americans 
ver visited there before the war; in fact, the Army 
Navy guide book is said to be the first one ever pub- 
lished to tell Americans about that land. But no doubt 
many of the soldiers and Marines who come to know 
New Caledonia during the war will want to go back 
there in more peaceful days to explore and enjoy the 
country. It is a sportsman’s paradise, with hunting and 
fishing such as can be found in few parts of the world. 
And it is the only island in the South Seas which is 
wholly free of fever. 

There are many different races living in New Cale 
donia, but four major groups make up the bulk of the 
population. The largest group, about one-third, are 
the Europeans—mostly French. They do not regard 
themselves, however, as colonials, but as a French 
speaking nation rooted in Caledonia. Among the na 
tives, the largest group are the Kanakas, a happy-go- 
lucky mixed race whose ancestors were the original 
New Caledonians. Then come the Javanese (not to be 
confused with our enemies the Japanese), and the 
Tonkinese. Finally there were the Japanese, about 
1,100 at the outbreak of war. When General De 
Gaulle declared war against Japan, these Japs were 
rounded up and evacuated to Australia. So you aren't 
like! to see any Japs in New Caledonia—that is, if you 
do your job properly and use New Caledonia as a point 
ot departure for Tokyo. 

Natives and Europeans alike are Christians, mostly 
Roman Catholics. Most of the French are devout and 
onservative in their private lives. They have a strict 
mor: code, and in many families it would not be con 
, le | proper for a girl to have a date unaccompanied 
V her parent or a chaperone. The language is French 

but in addition to the official French there is a short 
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MILITARY 
VEHICLES 
of all “/ypes 


Combat Tanks * Armored Cars * Scout 





Cars * Reconnaissance Cars * Offi- 
cers Cars * Ambulances * Mobile 
Machine Shops * Artillery Tractors for 
guns of all sizes * High-Speed Track 
Laying Artillery Tractors * Captive Bal- 
loon ‘Winches * Air Field Service Trac- 
tors * Airplane Crash Trucks * Fire 
Equipment * Airplane Wrecking Trucks 
Mobile Aircraft Machine Shops * Mobile 
ee Generator Units * Mobile 
Water Purification Units * Air Field 
Rotary Snow Removal Equipment * Air 


Field Fuel Servicing Trucks. 
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MARMON-HERRINGTON CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL-WHEEL-DRIVE VEHICLES 
AND HIGH-8PEED TRACK LAYING VEHICLES 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S.A. 








A Sportsman’s Paradise 


cut pidgin variety that may offend your ears if you have 


learned your French in colleg "ge OF during a summer ir 
Paris, but th it actuz illy IS an e% iSV and practic. al lang vuage 
to pick up. American troops are supplied with French 
languz ige records, and there is a key to certain common 
words seal phrases in the back of the Army-Navy guide 
The climate of New Caledonia is mild, the tempera 
ture rarely going above 90 degrees, or below 60 “ 
there is a good bit of rain, especi: ally between Febri 
and April. And there are usually about three tr pical 
hurricanes a year. Like ¢ California, New Caledonia has 
been having “unusual” weather during the past four 
years, with relatively little rain—but after one of their 
sure-enough blows, you might just as well apply to the 


quartermaster for new tents and equipment and 


Start 
all over again! 

In all of these countries 
country to which you may be sent on one of Unek 
Sam’s personally conducted non-e xpense Jap-extermi 
nating expeditions, the advice contained in the last 
paragraph of the New Zealand guide book is good 

“Always remember that it will take mutual coopera 
tion to win the war, and mutual understanding to wit 
the peace. If you make friends wherever you go, you 
are not only doing a fine job for yourself and your coun 
try, but for himanity and the future of the worl 
“Down Under.” Well, here’s !uch 


indeed in any friendly 


So you re going 
to you, Mac! 
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“Our Fighting Men” 


With scads of destroyers a- sweeping the bay, 
Is the Army finally landing today?” 


\IARINE told his buddy, on Guadalcanal, 
\\ ‘The Army is coming, think of it pal.” 

His Corporal answered him, “All right then, 
Let's build a nice clubhouse for Our Fighting Men. 
[hey can have entertainments, and maybe a play. 
Recreation advisers from the W. P. A., 
U.S. O. hostesses and movies galore 
For the Army gives Morale a very high score.” 
One thing,” said the chow-hound, “We'll eat better 

now. 

Depend on the Soldiers to drag in that chow, 
They will start Post Exchanges, have ice cream no end, 
Life has to be pleasant for Our Fighting Men.” 


\ Seabee rolled up and he asked, “What's the score? 
The Wagons and cruisers laying offshore 


Not great poetry perhaps, but an interesting sidelight on the 
Marines’ reaction to the Army's ‘taking over’ in Guadalcanal, are 
these verses written by one of the officers in Riley's Battalion, First 
Aviation Engineers Battalion on Guadalcanal, in February, 1943 


a 


They dashed up the beach when the boats hit the sand, 
Steel Helmets, Fixed Bayonets, and rifles in hand. 
Marines washing clothes asked, “You lads going far? 
What the hell is your rush, have you heard of a war?” 


“Shut up!” said their Sergeant, “Go limber your legs 
And swap this Jap helmet for a case of real eggs 
This barking at soldiers must come to an end 


You must be respectful to Our Fighting Men. 


“Their generals outrank ours, so they'll take command 
New rules and new orders will govern the land 
They'll have some M.P.’s here to shove us around 


When the Army takes over it sure shakes the ground.” 


“We can take it,” said the Raider, “It won't be so long 
Till the Admiral bellers, and we will shove on 

And a little while later we'll be landing again 

To make Bougainville safe for Our Fighting Men.” 


Lal 
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At Home and At the Front 


Dictograph Serves 
the Marines 


s x * * 


DICTOGRAPH proudly serves The United 
States Marine Corps in Washington Head 
quarters and in the field as an essential aid to 


speed up vital intercommunication. 


DICTOGRAPH “Alert” Field Telephone Sys 
tems especially designed for The Marines, are 


now serving at the front. 


DICTOGRAPH serves The Marine Corps faith 
fully at home and abroad—as The Marines have 
always served our country. Semper Fidelis! 


DICTOGRAPH 


The Leading System of Inter-Communication 


580 FIFTH AVE. — NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 























Pungent Phrases 


“Send us more Japs. —Major Devereux’s reply 4 
Navy radio message from Hawaii asking if he needed 


inything on Wake 


[he enemy has landed. The issue is in douht 
[ast radio message trom Wake. 


‘Then the Marines shore guns found the ranve ang 
the |apanese took time out. A civilian detense rker 
on Midway. 


‘I'm not letting the Japs upset my study plans an 
take care of both N ips and arithmetic.’ —Marine’s \etter 
to Marine Corps Institute. 


‘See to it that we get the tools, weapons, and plane 
we need." —A young officer writing from Bataan 


‘B.B.B.'s—Battling Battalions(?) of Bataan; No Mama 
No Papa, No Uncle Sam.’ —So says Lieut. Ruth Straub 


Army Nurse Corps, in her Bataan Diary. 


“The only Japs who reached Midway were dead 
ones.”—The late Colonel Harold D. Shannon, com 
manding Marine forces at Midway. 


“The unbelievable devotion of the Marines, both on 
the ground and in the air, to their duty was an example 
to us all.”—Colonel Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., commander 
of the Army Flying Fortresses Squadron at Midway 


‘Good luck and God bless you and to Hell with the 
Japs.’—Colonel Leroy P. Hunt's order sending his 
marines into the assault on the Jap-held Solomons. 


“Those marines don't know fear. If one of them sees 
something he'll go up and take a poke at it regardless. 

A Navy lieutenant’s report of aerial operations in the 
Solomons. 


“Attack immediately.’ — The task force commanders 
order at Midway when informed that his planes were 
running low in fuel. 


“Tell ‘em to give it to my company. This is no one 
man show.”—Barney Ross, former champion boxer, 
when informed that he had been recommended for 
Distinguished Service honors in the Solomons. 


“The marines arrived among the Japanese inv: iders 
of the Solomon Islands like a hand grenade in a sleep 
ing dugout.”—Frank Andrews, Washington Post staft 
writer. 


“You can get scared to death in the morning, come 
through it, and spend the afternoon reading or playing 
cards. It is what you have been trained for. . —A 
marine dive bomber pilot from the Solomons. 


“The history of the Marine Corps is an emblazoned 
blueprint for the men who compose it today.”—Stewat 
Robertson, writer. 
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MILITARY DIGEST 


What We Learned in New Guinea* 

\ HEN MacArthur arrived to take command 
\ustralia in March, 1942, he found plans being 
to give up a large part of the country and defend 
the southern part. He squelched this notion and 
ed it with the offensive-defensive and _ started 
taking up and consolidating positions in New Guinea. 
[he Japs were at first bent on threatening the supply 
lines to the U. S. and this gave MacArthur time to act. 
When the Japs got around to preparing for a drive to 
take eastern New Guinea, our naval forces smashed 
their first invasion fleet in the Battle of the Coral Sea. 
The Japs then landed at Gona and came across the 
island and a long battle of the mountains followed. They 
drove on to a short distance from Port Moresby but in 
the meantime attempted a landing at Milne Bay to 
0 ink our forces only to be smashed in the effort. 
istralian reinforcements from the Middle East helped 

turn the Japs’ main force back by outflanking them. 
The trails over the mountains were most difficult 
but our supply and reinforcement problem was solved 
by planes and the help of native carriers. The Japs dug 
in at several points during the retreat but were again 
forced back by flanking movements. They were finally 
forced back on their beaches. General Kenney’s planes 
repeatedly drove back Japanese efforts to reinforce and 
supply their troops, but they got some troops through 
and the toughest of fighting went on. By this time 
elements of our 32nd and 4Ist Divisions as well as 
Australians were in the fight. The areas around Gona 
and Buna that the Japs held were virtually swamps. 
They heavily fortified and camouflaged their positions. 
lhe Aussies led the attacks on the Gona positions. The 
32nd Division made the attack on Buna, most of its 
troops having been flown in. They were driven back in 
their first attack with heavy losses and were badly 
discouraged. General Eichelberger, disregarding all 
dangers, restored their morale and made them willing to 
do or die. He was everywhere and helped fight the Japs 
with anything he could get his hands on. The fighting 
went on for weeks with our troops making some gains: 
a few General Stuart tanks arrived and with their sup- 
port the Aussies cut through to the coast. Our supplies 
and reinforcements kept coming while the Japs got 
little of either. They began to break early. in January, 
1943, and the last of them were soon destroyed at Sana- 

nan 

¥ he campaign taught a great deal about the arma- 
ments to use in the jungle and how to use them. The 
Japanese feared first the 81mm mortar, second the 
25-pounder, and third the aerial bomb. Mortar shells 
va lobbed in varied bursts as fast as they could clear 


*P-rtune Magazine, June, 1943, by Charles Edmundson. 





the barrel. The Jap soldier who dashed down his slit 
trench for the bombproof dugout when the first shell 
exploded had the agonizing certainty that others were 
close following. 

“In jungle warfare all artillery is severely limited by 
problems of mobility, visibility, and supply. Freque ntly, 
only the small infantry mortar can be put into action. 
In New Guinea, however, the Australian 25-pounder 
used as a gun howitzer seemed to be the best potential 
weapon; fired like a mortar from a hidden position well 
back of the line, it packed a terrific wallop. However, 
few were in action at Buna-Gona. The U. S. 37mm 
gun proved both handy and versatile. It could be used 
to hurl a single shell at a fortified target, or to throw a 
deadly rain of canister at any of the enemy that came 
into the open. Where suitable, as in the coconut grove 
at Duropa, the tank was a mobile bunker invaluable in 
spearheading an attack against the Japanese fixed bunk- 
ers. Its appearance had a fine jarring effect on Jap 
nerves. But the tank instantly mires down in a swamp, 
and even if it did not mire down it could not get enough 
traction to push over a sago palm or swamp eucalyptus. 
The tank requires firm ground in sufficient area to per- 
mit maneuver. Otherwise it is a clay pigeon. 

“The airplane's réle is radically modified in the jungle, 
where there are ample opportunities for ground troops 
to hide. Moreover, the plane, an area weapon rather 
than a target weapon, is no substitute for artillery 
against bunkers and blockhouses either in New Guinea 
or on the Siegfried Line. It can soften up but not 
finally reduce well-built fortifications. 

“For supply, however, the transport plane is even 
more important in the jungle than elsewhere. Using 
the crude existing airfields as bases from which to build 
better ones, General Hugh Casey's engineers soon had 
a whole network of air strips functioning near Buna. 
On these fields General Kenney, using every type of 
cargo plane military or civilian sources could furnish, 
carried everything from troops to howitzers and 
able hospitals over mountain gaps as tall as the highest 
Appalachians. Without transport planes the Battle for 
the Beaches could not have been fought and probably 
would not have been attempted. 

“The Japanese showed the Allied forces that a jungle 
army does well to keep small weapons as light as pos- 
sible. Since jungle targets are close, the long-range and 
heavy ammunition of larger weapons is wasted. Many 
an American soldier longed to exchange his heavy rifle 
for the new Army carbine. The Australians at Gona, 
when they organized their own squads of tree snipers, 
sometimes used captured enemy rifles because they 
were less loud and less likely to give their positions 
away. 


Other old lessons were relearned. “When everything 
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Yes sir.... here's extra flavor for 
everybody! Just add a dash of Crosse 
& Blackwell's Worcestershire Sauce, or 
thick, rich C & B Sauce to meats, fish, 
soups, stews... . Get the habit—ask 


for these sauces by name... . SALICE 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
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possible has been done to train the recruit, he sti 

not be considered a soldier. That comes with actyg! 
seasoning in battle.” “There is no formula for jucying 
the good ofhicer—or soldier—except on the battlefield 
and the officers in New Guinea were seeded as fast 4 
observation permitted. This will facilitate victory when 
these units fight again. 


y f f 


Aero-Amphibious Warfare* 
PT *HROUGHOUT all history the aims of armed con 


flict have been either to destroy the vehicles of war 
or to kill hostile personnel. Vehicles include in a general 
way all means of transporting weapons on hand: at 
sea and in the air. A naval commander seeks to sink 
the hostile fleet; in most wars in the past victory cam 
when the enemy’s army was so reduced by loss of men 
that it could no longer resist. But now wars have be 
come more complicated and land warfare has assumed 
some of the qualities of war at sea and generals con 
sider the destruction of vehicles, at least during the 
earlier phases of battle, as the primary objective. The 
kinds of fighting have grown: to the simpler forms of 
naval and terrestrial have been added amphibious, 
aerial, aero-terrestrial, aero-naval and aero-amphibious 
We are now mostly in the last named phase of fighting 
in this war. Campaigns are being conducted that involve 
the use of several of these types of fighting and their suc 
cessful conduct requires leaders versed in all types 
They must know how to use airplanes, warships, sub 
marines or tanks in suitable combinations to further 
the purpose of the campaign. 

Our enemies both in Europe and in the Pacific have 
gained great advantages that must be overcome. In 
Europe landings must be made before armies can as 
sume the normal role and, supported by air forces, 

close with the German Army. But it is wrong to pic 
ture that operation as an army affair. The navy must 
not only help effect the invasion but must keep the sea 
lanes open and deliver the armies and all their supplies 
The conception that the war in the Pacific is a naval 
war is equally in error. Naval and air power can only 
be brought to bear from well equipped bases and air- 
fields within operating range of the Japanese vital 
center. These advanced positions have not yet been 
taken and must be developed before our naval and ait 
forces can operate from them effectively. Extensive 
aero-amphibious operations are necessarily the next 
phase of the Pacific war. 

The development of huge air forces has led some 
authorities, self-elected or of higher standing, to con 
clude that planes alone can knock out Japan by meth ods 
now being used against Germany. They overlook the 
limited radius of action with an adequate bomb !oad: 
that aviation fields must be located within effective dis 


*Naval Institute Proceedings, May, 1943, by Captain Logan C 
Ramsey, U.S.N 








nd that before this can be done these bases must 
tured from the enemy. This must be done by 
extensive amphibious operations using strong naval and 
ir forces in support of the campaign and in keeping 
communications open to the new positions once they 
have been taken. If control of the sea is lost in the 
yticular theater all is lost. 

Prior to the development of the long range sub- 
marine in World War I, command of the sea was often 
und uted and more or less complete, and was usually 
wrested from the enemy by a decisive battle. But the 
submarine and later long range aircraft limited to a 
h degree the control of surface forces. Germany 
vith a powerful force of both working as a team has 
mad the keeping open of sea lanes extremely complex 
ind difficult. A vast layout of surface and air power is 
needed to meet the threat of submarine attacks at sea 
ind of land based bomber attacks as our ships near 
Europe. 

n the Pacific the Japanese have captured and now 
trol sources of vital raw materials for which the other 
iis powers are still fighting. We must get on the coast 
{ both Europe and Asia before we can deliver knock- 
out blows to our enemies. We will be opposed in this 
effort by sea and air power as we approach and by land 
power as we land and extend our gains. Naval forces 
must see our armies through the approach and hold 
pen their supply line once they are ashore. This 
must be done without too great a loss of carriers as they 

slow to replace; the fullest possible use must be 
m nad of land based planes necessitating auxiliary air 
ses along our line of approach when possible. ‘The 
vulnerability of naval forces to land based plane attacks 
makes an umbrella of defending aircraft necessary as 
hostile shores are approached. Aircraft carriers must 
not be kept in dangerous areas but used to deliver a 
powerful blow and then run to a safe distance before 
being counterattacked. 

Bases must be taken close to the vital areas of our 
enemies and communication kept open and troops and 
materials delivered before we can deliver the knock- 
Out blows. 


— 


Be 
German Strategy* 


‘HAT the Germans have been up to or what they 

will try next is not always easy to determine. Hitler 
is not in the habit of telling his enemies; the other Nazi 
leaders are equally secretive. Yet there is a German 
military press that gives us some idea as to what was 
behind several of the c campaigns of this war and what 
was expected to be accomplished. Hitler was getting 
much that he wanted by threats and bluff—and British 
ippeasement—until the summer of 1939 when circum 
ances forced him into war and into concluding a pact 
is arch-enemy, Russia. 


*!ln‘antry Journal, June, 1943, by Dr. Herbert Rosinski 
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A reputation is something to live up to rather 
than to live on. S. S. PIERCE Co. maintains its 112- 
year-old reputation for the best in groceries and 
delicacies, candies, and cigars. Prices are as low 
as consistent with fine quality. Send to our Gov- 
ernment Sales Department for a price list. 





S. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON 


PURVEYORS OF 


Red Label — Green Label — Epicure — Choisa — 
Overland — Tremont and Blue Brands. 


Ask for them at the Commissary. 
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Middlesex and Emberton 
Uniform Cloths 


A. D. ELLIS MILLS, INC., MONSON, MASS. 


Dress Cloths Overcoatings 
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261 Fifth Avenue 
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[he speed with which the Polish campaign wa 
yushed was for the double purpose of finishing it by 
ie Russia could intervene, and creating a readiness y 

compromise by the Western Powers. Hitler took a long 
breathing spe J] after Poland, as he had no enen 

his back, while his army digested the lessons and te 
organized on the bases of its experiences. The number 
of panzer divisions was doubled; the training was % 
strenuous that soldiers were glad to go into another 
campaign for a relief. 

To be sure that his flank was not exposed in the 
battle for France, Hitler took Norway first; otherwise 
the Allies might have fought their way into the Baltic 
and taken over airfields in Nordic countries. He 
caught Britain and France unprepared to make the 
necessary effort to prevent consolidation in a 
They might have done better if they did not delay to 

avoid sea losses. 

The success of the Blitz in France must have sur 
prised even the German High Command. The reason: 
why an invasion of England was not attempted after 
Dunque rque were that neither the German Navy nor 
the Luftwaffe were prepared for such an undertaking 

The successes in the west threw a terrible scare into 
the Russians, as they found themselves left to fight 
Germany alone if she turned on Russia. Russia began 
to concentrate forces on the German border and the 
Nazis were forced to send troops there to counter the 
move. Hitler did not have time to shift his armies for 
an attack on Russia before October, too late to start an 
eastern Campaign. 

He had a great opening to attack through the Balkans 
and hit the British at their then terribly weak positions 
in the Near East and by so doing support the Italian 
moves. He chose to bomb Britain into submission in 
stead and only by the fighting qualities of the R.AF 
was he forced to give up the venture as a failure. His 
naval attack on Britain cost him the Bismarck and the 
immobilization of two other capital ships. Russia was 
not able to defend herself and made further peace 
moves with Germany and did not act even after Ger 
many went into the Balkans the following spring. The 
belated move found the British a little better prepared 
but still comparatively weak and with revolt on her 
hands in the Near East. But the Germans did not 
follow through and chose to start the attack on Russia 
that had been in the plans for some time. This was one 
of the hardest moves to understand that Hitler made 
He was too sure of success. He drew the wrong com 
clusions from the Finnish campaign and did not give 
the Russians credit for having learned a lesson. The 
Germans also seemed to have discounted the two great 
obstacles to defeating Russia, immense distances and 
the climate, in which they could operate barely half 
the year. They did not take into their plans the evasive 
counterstrategy that the Russians used. They ug 
they were winning until they were stopped | fore 
Leningrad and Moscow late in 1941. 
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[he Germans prevented the Russians from making 
any great gains during that winter but their whole war 
slan was shattered by failing to knock out the enemy 
my and they contented themselves with a limited 
jective the next season which also failed. Hitler 
to attack Stalingrad and lost the Sixth Army 
instead of following up Rommel’s unexpected gains in 
Egypt. Germany then fell back to her 1917 plan of 
making the submarine warfare the main effort and in 
preparing the defense of the Fortress of Europe. In 
general the plan for this seems to be to hold the coast 
line by strong obstacles and light forces but rely for 
the main defense upon a rapid counterstroke. Com- 
munications in France and the Low Countries are very 
favorable for this, but the reverse is true in Norway and 
in the Balkans. The set-up in the West seems to be 
clearly circumscribed, but in the East there is some 
hoice. They can take up a strong shorter defensive line 
ind attempt to exhaust the Russians by counterattacks, 
or stake all on an offensive in the Caucasus. Germany's 
real hope is to divide and exhaust her opponents but 
they still have to take into account “the just wrath of 
outraged peoples.” Defensive measures have little 
ph ice in German military thought and they are not 
likely to use them effectively. 


y q q 


Our Russian Allies 


N Round Trip to Russia, Walter Graebner, Time 

Life—Fortune correspondent in Russia, published 
by Lippincott’s, has again made a valuable contribution 
to better relations between America and Russia. In his 
“One Day of War,” he brought to ee 
a realization of Russia's suffering on the battlefield; i 
this book, he gives a vast amount of detailed ei 
that will help us to understand the people of Russia 
better. Peoples, in all ages, have been prone to mistrust 
those whom they did not know. We Americans know 
entirely too little about Russia; and that at a time when 
it is extremely important that we should. If we are to 
ight together, if we are to win the peace together, we 
must have a more sympathetic understanding of each 
other. No recent book can give Americans the know] 
edge needed for this understanding better than Round 
Trip to Russia. 


war film, 


As Mr. Graebner left La Guardia field on the long 
light to Russia, he pondered the final instructions given 
him by his boss: 


19 to find out what the Russian people are really 
like. They are our Allies. We are working with them 
now, and we will be working with them after the 

r. We must know more about them—what they 
ar doing and where they are going.” 


Although, while in Russia, Mr. Graebner was forced 
to devote many hours every day to the gathering and 
reporting of war news, he came to know the people 
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keep cooked foods hot and 
palatable for hours even 
in outdoor cold-weather 
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comparatively well. He went after information 
thorough and systematic way. On entering Russia, in 
stead of going to Moscow by plane as correspondent: 
usually do, he chose to leave the plane at Baku and 
by boat across the Caspian Sea and up the Volga tw 
Kuibyshev—thence by plane to Moscow: 


“This trip took even eleven days, but in that time 
I saw more of the Russian people, more of their lif; 
and more of their land than most visitors to th 
Soviet Union see in a year. At one time or 
another we carried about two thousand different pas 
sengers, representing a magnificent cross section | 
the Russian people. There were dark heavy-featured 
Georgians, tall high-cheek-boned Tartars, short flat 
faced mongolians, men and women from middle 
Asia and many others.” 


In Moscow, he studied the people on the streets at 
their work, and in their homes. He observed carefully 
their food, their clothing, their furniture, their houses, 
their wood piles in the streets. He visited people of all 
occupations and talked intimately with them in their 
homes: a ballet dancer, a farm woman, a machinist, a 
priest, a woman soldier, and many others. He bom 
barded them with questions—and got away with it. He 
visited the front and there learned much about the Rus 
sian soldier. He visited officers’ training schools, schools, 
churches, factories, stores, theaters, the ballet, and col 
lective farms. He read hundreds of letters picked up on 
the battle fields. He let no opportunity slip that might 
help him to gain information. When he left Russia 
he felt that he had carried out his instructions fairly 
well: 

“I saw how they lived and how they fought. 

I learned their habits, their idiosyncrasies , and their 
jokes. I observed the incredible hardships they had 
suffered for twenty years while the country industrial 
ized itself and prepared for war; the even greater 
hardships they suffered during the eighteen months 
that they had been fighting. I saw how practically no 
one escaped having the war, in one form or another, 
brought to his cradle, his workshop, his office or his 
home.” 


Mr. Graebner has reported his findings in an easy 
and conversational style that will appeal to the average 
busy American. There is no history, and little theorizing 
about Russian politics; only an intimate and vivid pic 
ture of present day Russia. ‘There is a wealth of details: 
sometimes, they make rather a hodge- podge; but they 
give an astonishingly clear cut and forcible impression 
It is evident that the author's sincerity and genuine 
sympathy helped him a great deal in securing informe 
tion and in portraying the Russian scene. He shows us 
the terrible patience and endurance of a people w)hose 
“only work is fighting, and whose watchword is ‘Die 
but do not retreat.’ ” 


Mr. Graebner finds the Red Army soldier 2ood 
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unsophisticated and intelligent. He is very 
sener us to those he likes. He is slow to anger but is not 
be topped when once he becomes angry. He likes to 

t, when it is necessary, he can fight like a tiger 

k bread and water. In c: amp, he sings, reads, 
hess, dominoes and cards. At the iront, his hero- 
votion, and toughness are unequalled. His initia 
urprising; undoubtedly it saved Stalingrad and 

« Caucasus. His morals have not been lowered by the 

e feels particularly responsible for the women 

at the front, and does all in his power to protect 

He “appears to be in fine physical shape, lean, 

|, bright-eyed, and full of energy.” Although 
juipped, he does not keep his uniform very clean, 

ut does not think clean uniforms essential for killing 
Germans. He is quiet and attends to his own business 
evertheless, is very observant. Mr. Graebner was 
ularly impressed with the democratic atmosphere 

-_ in the Red Army. There was little show of 

uthor , but absolute and quick response to orders. 
| here was no expression of a desire to destroy Germany, 
nly a desire to rid Germany and all the rest of the 
orld of Nazism and its leaders. 
\lr. Graebner feels that collectivization of farming 
nas saved Russia from starvation. In the middle of the 
est season, he visited a twenty-five hundred acre 
farm near Moscow. There he talked with the busy 
vorkers as much as he could without wasting their 
time. He found on this farm clean little homes, owned 
the workers. The people seemed contented with col 
ectivization and each went out his particular job with 
s much interest and energy as if he were working in 
this country. Said Tanya Bukoting, boss of the vege 
table brigade: 

In the old days we never knew from one year to 
the next whether we would live or starve. We didn’t 
have any machinery then, or any electricity, and often 
we almost had to give away our crops. Here on the 
big farm things are much better. Working together 
this way, with modern equipment, we can grow 
much more than in the old days—and its a good 
thing, too, because our boys and girls at the front 
need bread.” 


When she was asked if she had no regret that she had 
no land to call her own, she answered, “But all this 

7. us. 

Mr. Graebner’s first impression of Russian women 
was profound. He had heard that all of them were not 
unlik. — ponies, only larger. When he landed 
it Baku, he was am< azed at the women he saw working 
abou yf airport. “They were perfect specimens of 
fitness—sturdy, erect of posture, bright-eyed, with 
healthy hair and clear, peach-colored skin.” They 
walked with the firm, determined step of athletes. Some 
were in blue and white air force uniforms, some in 
overal's, some in simple frocks of various solid colors. 
\ few wore lipstick. They went about their business 
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just as the men did, and they paid no more attention ty 
the men than the men did to them. “I noticed particy 
larly that when a woman passed a group of men, the 
men did not study the backs of her legs in the American 
- European manner.” These women, declares Mr 
Graebner, “were different from any women I'd eye; 
seen before. Actually, they appe: ared to be neither mas 
culine nor entirely feminine. They looked like a mix 
ture of both, a kind of new breed. Though they were 
feminine they had the look of strength usually found 
in men.” He found women of this type—and of the 
peasant type—doing most of the work in Russia. They 
are serving as soldiers, traffic cops, factory workers 
farmers, wood-cutters, and ballet dancers. They drive 
streetcars, trucks, tractors, and locomotives. They did 
defense lines, lay rail road tracks, build highways and 
bridges, sweep streets. In short, they undertake any 
kind of work that men do, no matter how manual the 
task may be. They “cherish their equality with mer 
and expect to be given the same kind of work to do 
Morals among rt. m are unusually high. There are nm 
prostitutes in Russia, either in houses or on the streets 


From his observation of these and many other groups 
Mr. Graebner reaches some conclusions that are full of 
significance for Russia’s American allies. He = 
people of sober confidence and enthusiasm. As thei 
government keeps no bad news from them, they know 
their true situation. The Russians have entire confide nce 
in their government; they seem to like its rigid contro! 
of all their activities. If they yearn for more freedom 
they will not admit it. Surely, they are sincere in their 
de ‘votion to the ir government, no government could Bf 
the support of one hundred and ninety million peopl 
and sustain their spirit unless they were truly loyal to it 
They patiently endure incredible toil and hards hit 
without a murmur—without a strike. They have sacr 
ficed more than any other people on earth. They hav 
little food—their behavior in the presence of food b 
trays that their annual consumption of food is not equa 
to our annual waste. They have no thought of making 
money; there is nothing to spend it for. They get along 
with each other; the ‘ ‘dog eat dog attitude” does ni 
exist. They can do without amusements. So could we 
“if the Japs, hundreds of thousands of them, were é1 
trenched in the Illinois prairies and were battling Amer 
icans in the streets of St. Louis.” They are not vindic 
ative, but their determination is as strong as the Krem 
lin, where—Mr. Graebner is confident—“Hitler wi 
never set his feet inside these walls.” 

The readability and vitality of Round Trip to Russa 
is greatly increased by the author's weaving the 
sonal story of his own experiences into it. By relating 
his personal reactions to the people and theirs to him, he 
uses much good indirect characterization that makes the 
account come to life. It is a very readable book hic 
will be valuable to those who wish to know better out 


Russian allies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LAST MAN OFF WAKE ISLAND. By Lieutenant 
Colonel Walter L. J. Bayler, USMC. New York: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 367 pp. $2.75. 


IEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER L. J. BAYLER, 
whose story is very interestingly told in this book, has 
idded another accomplishment to his already versatile 
repertoire by demonstrating that he can tell a good story 
n addition to being a Number One all-round marine, an 
wiation pilot of no mean ability, an expert in radio com- 
munications, particularly in the phases of ground to plane 
ymmunication, and an aviation fighter director, who han- 
les his aviators in the air as expertly as a quarter-back 
handles his team. We marines should feel particularly sat- 
ished to have an account of some of the most outstanding 
episodes of the war in the Pacific to date told by one 
f our own people in our own point of view. While Bayler 
njects some of his own feelings, fears and sentiments into 
this book, he does not harp upon them enough to make 
his book depressing to read. Bayler has had the unique 
experience of fighting the Japs on Wake Island, later at 
Midway, and finally on Guadalcanal. His book is divided 
nto three parts narrating his experiences and observations 
n the three sectors in which he served. 

\fter having many interesting experiences on Wake 
island and having completed his duties there, Bayler was 
rdered to leave Wake on the only available transportation 
which left the island during its siege and final fall. We 
we much of our detailed knowledge as to what happened 
on Wake to Bayler’s reports; the most important of these, 
that he has up to the present been allowed to make public, 
sre contained in the first part of this book. Perhaps the 
two most important military events on Wake were the 
repelling of the Japanese naval force by Devereaux’ master- 
ful handling of his artillery and the dive-bombing of a 
Japanese cruiser with Grumman fighter planes by Elrod 
ind Tharin; both of these actions are very interestingly 
described. The front cover of this issue of the Gazerre is 
McClellan Barclay’s conception of the latter episode. Sev- 
eral of the more outstanding events of the Wake Island op 
erations are republished in the article entitled “A Day at 
Wake Island,” also by Bayler, in this issue. 

Bayler’s account of his Midway and Ewa experiences in 
the second part of the book are less important than the 
ther events. He left Midway prior to the Battle of Mid- 
way. However, from his position as Radio Communica- 
tions officer in Hawaii, he is able to give some interesting 
bservations on that great naval victory. 

In the last part of the book, devoted to Guadalcanal, 
Bayle r really came into his own as a radio communications 
man and a director of the quick-thinking fighter-pilots 
upstairs. Bayler arrived on Guadalcanal only a short time 
fter vround base aviation began to operate on Henderson 
Field. He rendered valuable assistance during part of the 
Guadalcanal campaign by setting up and operating radio 
ets and by informing the fighters in the air the where- 
bouts of enemy planes and how they could best be at- 
tacked. On Guadalcanal as well as at Wake and Midway, 








Book Purchasing Service 


Because the members of the Marine Corps Associa- 
tion are scattered all over the world, many of them re- 
mote from any bookstores, we are glad to assist them 
with our Book Purchasing Service. Through it any 
member of the Association may purchase any of the 
books reviewed in the Gazerre, or indeed any book in 
print, at the publisher's list price postpaid. 

Orders should be addressed to The Marine Corps 
Association, Headquarters, U. S$. Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., accompanied by remittance to cover 


the price of the books. 
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Queen of the Flat-Tops—Stanley Johnston ....... 3.00 
Queens Die Proudly—W. L. White ............. 2.50 
They Call It Pacific—Clark Lee ...........00005 3.00 
We Cannot Escape History—Whitaker .......... 2.75 
Red Army—Berchin & Ben-Horin ............... 3.00 
Dress Rehearsal—Quentin Reynolds ............. 2.00 
Tokyo Record—Otto Tolischus .............0005. 3.00 
Report From Tokyo—Joseph C. Grew ............ 1.50 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines—C. P. Romulo ... 3.00 
Torpedo Junction—Robert J. Casey .............. 3.50 
Suez to Singapore—Cecil Brown ................ 3.50 
They Were Expendable—W. L. White .......... 2.00 
One World—Wendell Willkie .........20 000 c ues 2.00 


The Story of Weapons & Tactics-Wintringham .. 2.25 


INFANTRY JouRNAL’s 25¢ Eprrions (20¢ For 50 orn MoRE) 


How the Jap Army Fights; What's That Plane? CULS. & 
Jap); How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle; Sergeant Terry 
Bull; What to do Aboard a Transport; See Here, Pvt. Har- 
grove; Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis); Guerrilla Warfare 
(Levy); Modern Battle (Thompson); New Ways of War 
(Wintringham ); *Gas Warfare (Brig. Gen. Waitt); Tank- 
Fighter Team (Gerard); *The Living Thoughts of Clause- 
witz; Genghis Khan (Lamb); *The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
(Blake Clark). 
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Bayler was in constant communication with pilots in the 
air and he gives us in his book an intimate moment-by 
moment account of what transpires during aerial combat 
He not only gives us the high lights of the air operations 
but many interesting observations on the fighting of th 
ground forces and naval units which came andes ot 
servation. 

Bayler is a 100 per cent loyal Marine and the entire book 
is saturated with his devotion to the C orps anc d to his felloy 
Marines. Last Man Off Wake Island is certainly wort} 
reading by all Marines and anyone interested in obtaining 
a better picture of what is happe ning in the war 1 the 
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PARATROOPS. By Major F. O. Miksche. New York 
Random House. 1943. $2.50. 


No officer who is serving with paratroops, in training 
centers or with active units, or who in any way expects t 
direct airborne operations or participate in them as an avi 
ation or ground officer can afford to overlook this book 
Ihe title of the book, 
military language for the book does not treat solely wit! 


“Paratroops is a misnomer in our 


fighting men who parachute from planes to fight upon the 
sround but covers the whole field of transporting ground 
troops by plane; in our military language the nearest all 
inclusive word is ‘airborne’.” It is a serious study of air 
borne operations from the viewpoint of Aviation as well 
as the ground forces involved. It also covers the tactics of 
defense against air invasions. All phases of such operation 
are discussed, especially the staff planning for the air sup 
port of such operations as well as that for the airborne 
troops sent in as paratroops, by gliders and by transpor 
planes. The first three chapters of the book present the de 
velopment of airborne tactics and give a brief history of 
some of the most noteworthy air invasions made by th 
Germans; most of it is a serious study of airborne tactic 
[he tactical studies are accompanied by helpful drawing 
and sketch maps which clarify the tactical principles e 
pressed. There is no doubt in one’s mind after carefull 
reading this book but that airborne operations are ver 
complic: ated and require long and careful study and plan 
ning to be successfully carried out. Some parts of the bool 
are not clear at the first re: iding—it is written by a Centra 
European—but in the opinion of the writer it is the mos 
complete study of airborne tactics published to date. The 
author is a Czech army officer who wrote Attack—one ot 
the best discussions of blitzkrieg tactics; he is now serving 
with the British Army. 
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A START IN METEOROLOGY. By Armand N. Spit 
New York: The Norman W. Henley Publishing Com 
pany. 1942. $1.50 
This little book is, as its name suggests, merely a stat 

in the study of Meteorology. It does not pretend to be 

exhaustive treatise on the subject, but covers briefly the 
entire field in a clear and concise manner. The text is SUP 
plemented with numerous drawings illustrating the pm 
ciples of Meteorology and demonstrating the factors which 
make for changes in weather. It covers the later ¢ velop 
ments in the field, the study of mass air movements fronts 
etc. All of the illustrations are made for the United State 
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at rinciples involved, of course, are worldwide. The 
ook is recommended for beginners and for persons seek- 
‘0 perficial knowledge of the general principles of 
mete ov. 
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5s GEAMANY INCURABLE? By Richard M. Brick 
ner, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
3]% p. $3.00. 


\\Y of us have suspected for a long time that there 
\| omething different about the mental makeup of 
the average German and of the German nation. Dr. Brick 
ner, an eminent neuropsychiatrist, attempts in this book to 

high percentage of the Germans and the 
untry as a Whole have decided paranoid tendencies. He 
levotes several chapters to the reactions of paranoids, dis- 
greeable imperious, self-righteous individuals who will 
top at nothing to clear their path of real or imaginary ob 
tacles. and then examines the collective behavior of the 
Germans over a period of hundreds of years presenting a 
trong case that Germany is paranoic to a marked degree 
ind is for that reason a great menace to the peace of the 
world. He points out many of the same dangerous tenden- 
cies in Germany that are pointed out by writers who ap- 
proach the problem from other points of view and arrives 
at a possible cure along the lines prescribed by other 
thoughtful students of what will cure Germany. So far the 
treatment of Germany has been such that tends to further 
paranoia. Appeasement of a paranoid only makes him de- 
mand more and still more. The only hope for Germany 
and the peace of the world is to turn the country over to 
eaders of normal mental attitudes and support them for a 
ong period of time but, in the meantime, see to it that the 
country is kept disarmed just as the author would insist 
that all weapons were taken from his paranoid patient. 
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[(OKYO RECORD. By Otto D. Tolischus. New York: 
teynal & Hitchcock. 470 pp. $3.00. 

\ William Shirer and Howard K. Smith have 
/ done in the case of Germany, in Berlin Diary and 
ist Train From Berlin respectively, Otto D. Tolischus has 

jone for Japan in Tokyo Record. Each of these trained 
urnalists has given a factual record of the day-by-day 
parade of events in the enemy countries, leading up to the 
actual declarations of war. But the present book goes be 

‘ond that, for there was no “last train” for Mr. Tolischus. 

He was confined in a Japanese prison from December 8, 

‘941, to May 20, 1942—beaten and tortured and bullied 

nan attempt to wring from him a confession that he and 

‘ellow journalists were spies who tried to stir up trouble 

tween Japan and America. At last, in company with 


other newspapermen, diplomats, and journalists, he was 
exchanged and returned to America on the Gripsholm last 


immer 

The unique part of the book, and its most enlightening 
éction, is that in which he tells of his own experiences 
‘Sa prisoner of the Japanese. Here the brutality, sadism, 
and peculiar mental processes of his Japanese captors is 
early revealed, and it becomes easy to understand how 
their m: ntality would lead them to such an act as the exe- 
ution of the American flyers who bombed Tokyo. Despite 
‘lS OWn imprisonment and torture, the author succeeds in 
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maintaining an objective attitude toward his subject. As , 
result of his experiences, he writes: 

“I realized now more than ever the savage element tha 
ran through Japanese history and tradition—a history and 
tradition dominated by the law of the jungle, by clannish 
ness instead of social obligation, and by treachery ang 
might instead of right. . . . But I realized also that if the 
Japanese was still a savage, he was a savage who had 
mastered the machine, which made him a powerful enemy 

Tokyo Record is an able piece of work, and it is of great 
value in showing the American public just what kind of 
enemy we are up against in our Pacific war. 
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ADMIRAL SIMS AND THE MODERN AMERICAN 
NAVY. By Elting E. Morison. Boston: Houghton Mif 
flin Company. 1942. 548 pp. $5.00. 


HIS biography, by a civilian, of the man who during 

World War I was Commander, United States Nava 
Forces Operating in European Waters, is more than a bi 
ography. The book tells much of the modern history of the 
United States Navy. Non-technical, it is detailed; it is 
made especially useful by the carefully compiled index and 
the bibliography; it includes a number of well-chosen 
photographs that are splendidly reproduced. The achieve 
ment in pictorial reproduction is even more striking be 
cause of the age of the necessary illustrations, and the con 
dition some of those that date from long before World War 
I must have been in when the author found them. The 
book is too thorough and lengthy to be read in a night 
but time spent upon it will repay the reader with many 
facts of Naval history and a valuable acquaintance with the 
man who, perhaps more than any other, was responsible 
for the World War I convoy system that led to the frus 
trating of the U-boat campaign. There is encouragement t 
be gleaned from the book: it shows how apparently in 
soluble problems of World War I were overcome and 
suggests that initiative, enterprise and courage will lead 
to the solution of problems that today seem formidable 
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THEY CALL IT PACIFIC. By Clark Lee. New York 
The Viking Press. 373 pp. $3.00. 


HIS book should be classed as one of the best war 

books based on observations of the author, or what he 
was told by participants in the actions covered. Clark Lee 
is an A.P. correspondent. He happened to be in Manila 
when the war with Japan started. They Call it Pacific 
the story of our war in the Philippines, the Battles of the 
Coral Sea and Midway, and the earlier phases of the 
Solomons campaign. The author went after the news © 
the front line and gives us many vivid first-hand accounts 
of the hopeless operations on Luzon, Bataan and Cor 
regidor. He plays up in a dramatic manner the hopeful & 
pectations of the people as well as our armed forces for help 
to arrive in time to turn back the Japanese tide of conque* 
He leaves no doubt as to the fighting qualities of our 
troops nor of the Filipinos. He is somewhat critical that hely 
did not arrive and perhaps does not realize the overall pé 
ture that faced our high command in deciding not to # 
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ot such action. The great mistake was of course in not 
aking provisions long before the blow fell. 

[he vreater part of the book is about the Philippine 
n and his escape from the Islands. Lee got away 

f the last passenger ships to make an escape. He 
me new data about our hopeless plan for the de- 
' the Philippines by disclosing how few troops were 
» several of the actions. He is critical only of the Army 
\ir Force for the way it allowed most of its planes to be 
lestroved on the ground--lined up in perfect target forma- 
n at times—before it could carry out a useful combat mis 
wn. le bears out the suspicions of some of us that the 
Fourth Marines were not used to the best advantage. But 
serhaps MacArthur thought Corregidor could hold out 
indefir itely with a fairly strong garrison including the 
Marines. The author leaves no doubt that the Japs paid 
early for their gains. 

His point of view about the naval actions during the 
irst few days of the Guadalcanal operations is of interest 

\larines. He blames the losses in the night battle on 
\ugust 9th on the carriers going to the rear at the critical 
time and contends that the loss of the cruisers resulted in 
ur transports putting out before getting needed supplies 
shore leaving the Marines almost at the mercy of the Japs. 
His comment that our Marines could get no planes ashore 
intil two weeks after the landing, and then only about 
3), is quite pointed in the face of our growing airplane 
onstruction. Like most of the other writers on Pacific af- 
fairs, he is strong for giving the war with Japan the first 
place in our war plans. 
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QUEENS DIE PROUDLY. By W. L. White. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 273 pp. $2.50. 


TVHIS book has been widely publicized by being pub- 
j lished in brief in the April and May issues of the 
Readers Digest. It is written by the same author as They 
Were Expendable and is in much the same gripping style. 
Queens Die Proudly is the story of our Flying Fortresses 
luring the campaign for the defense of the Philippines, 
then later in the futile effort to hold back the Japanese in- 
vasion of the East Indies and finally in the successful de- 
tense of Australia. It begins with the tragic days when most 
f the Fortresses were lost on the ground by lack of orders 
to strike at the enemy or even to determine his intentions. 
Of special interest to the author are the moment-by-moment 
observations and impressions of the actors during the times 
they are in thrilling situations. At times he gives away too 
much to feelings and emotions for the reader more inter- 
ested in events that are taking place. It is largely based on 
interviews with Lieutenant Colonel Frank Kurtz and 
members of Fortress crews. It gives remarkable accounts 
of air attacks on Japanese naval forces, fights with Zeros, 
ind flights under dificult weather conditions as well as at 
night. The whole great picture of the tragic loss of Ameri- 
can, British and Dutch possessions is passed in review. 
The author is not critical about the tragic happenings that 
many feel could have been turned more to our advantage. 
Like other books on that tragic phase of the war it shows 
how the actors held on to the last to a hope that substantial 
help would arrive in time. Queens Die Proudly must be 


lassed as one of the best stories of the war to date. 
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WHITE ENSIGNS. By ° Taffrail” (Captain | apre 
Dorling, D.S.0., B.N.). New York: G. P. Putnap 
Sons. 280 pp. $2.50. 


ERE is a novel about Britain's war at sea, written } 

the author of Dunkirk Diary and of extensive writ 

ings of the sea based on his broad experience in the Britis 
oyal Navy. White Ensigns tells a thrilling story of & 


stroyer patrol and convoy duty, of heroism in the hell] of 


Dunkirk, of action against U boats, and of deep-sea rescue 
In its climax the book tells a story of courage, seamanshiy 
and ability in the tale of the converted armed merch ntmar 
Fonthill Abbey in command of C iptain Peter Chenies 
called from retirement to serve gallantly in this war. Whit 


Ensigns is a corking good tale, ‘with the salty savor of the 


sea running through every page; and that should be recom 
mendation enough to fighting men who go down to thy 
sea In ships. 


y y y 


ENEMY IN SIGHT! By Stanley Rogers. Illustrated Mo 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 250 pp. $2.7 


HIS book is the tale of the battle of the seven seas of 


the British Navy and Merchant Marine. It contain 
brief accounts of most of the leading battles of the war + 
date as well as many lesser engagements of smaller craft 
the mine sweepers, the drifters, etc., which suffer a higher 
percentage of losses than the larger types of vessels. It con 
tains scores of such actions as recounted in They Were 
Expendable. The chase of the Bismarck, the evacuation of 
Crete and Dunkerque, and the Battle of Malapan are 
among the more important action stories. Many account 
are given of the struggle against the Nazi submarines 
which remind us of the debt we owe to “the men who go 
down to the sea in ships.” The author, an artist by pro 
fession, has written other books about the sea. 


y y y 


THE COURAGE AND THE GLORY. By John J. Fle 
herty. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 190 pp 
$2.25. 


HIS is a beautifully prepared and illustrated as wel 

as well written volume of stories of heroism with the 
navy, army and air forces in the Philippines and a ston 
about our merchant marine. 


y + y 


AND A FEW MARINES.” By John W. 7 
son, Jr., Colonel, U. S. Marine Corps. Illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 667 pp. $3.00. 

UR own Colonel John W. Thomason, Jr. needs ne 

introduction to readers of the Gazerre nor for that 
matter to the general reading public. Several of his stories 
about marines have been published in The Saturda Eve 
ning Post and other leading magazines. Several volumes 
of marine stories have been published by the same pub 
lisher. In this volume the publisher has collected and te 
published thirty-seven stories and numerous illustration’ 
also by the author. This collection contains much valuable 
background reading for all marines and will help answet 
the stock question, “Why is a Marine?” 
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3y Major 
Thomas Y. 


RE \E WINNING THE HARD WAY? 
\ m Wheeler-Nicholson. New York: 
Cr || Company. 256 pp. $3.00. 


Hf author in this book attempts “to present an over 
T trategic plan, based upon an integr. ited groundwork 
nd present military history and reared on the prin 
war, to assess the various parts of the problem in 
the whole. It is an effort to reverse the prevail 
ess and to find systematically the way to meet the 
with supe rior stre ngth at the time and place of our 


wi sing. 

[he side basic conclusions that we should be making 
ur main efforts against Japan are believed to be sound. 
The author does not take into account the colossal prob 


lems of logistics involved in a global war. In sketching his 
over-sil nplified war plans he overlooks almost completely 
the main instruments of global wars—navies. He would 
wage this war by opening up entirely new and as far as 
sossible all land communications, but has little concern 
for the time involved in their development or for their 
pacity to meet the situation. He assumes that air com 
munications can be projected half way around the world 
without being backed up by other means of communica 
tion and that vast armies can be supplied by air under 
existing conditions. He shows little appreciation of the real 
ituation that our leaders face and draws conclusions about 
ur failures to get on with the war that are not based on 
the conditions which existed. He almost completely over 
looks the influence of sea power on the conduct of the 
and its probable influence on the outcome. 
“Th author was an army officer for a few years previous 
and during World War I. He has written several books 
ind numerous articles on war, but his prese ntation of how 
n this war by easier methods is not convincing to any 
ritical student of the war. 


1 1 1 
CLAUSEWITZ ON THE ART OF WARFARE. (Intro 


duction by Colonel Joseph I. Greene.) New York: 


Longmans, Green & Company. 185 pp. $1.50. 


Y 7 RITERS on war come and go, but Clausewitz is still 
' with us and about all that the average military stu- 
dent will have time for is contained in this new addition to 
the publisher's Living Thoughts Library. As for Colonel 
Gre ne, Editor of The Infantry Journal, we must admire 
ais courage for attempting a new and well selected pre 
entation of the greatest work that has been written on 
War. Most of us will continue to pass up a serious study 
it the teachings of Clausewitz, but all who hope to ap- 
proach a mastery of the art of war must still go back to the 
greatest writer on the subject. 


7 ¥ i 


4 re ~~ (OVERS ALASKA. By Joseph Driscoll. Phila 
Re @ Lippincott Company. 1943. 352 pp. $3.00. 


: Alaska is out of the zone of active operations for 
st of the Marines this book, despite its general 
value, is not as valuable to us as it is for other branches of 
the service. However, it is an inclusive and up-to-the- 
minute survey of our great Territory to the northwest by 
an experienced journalist. It presents a picture that friends 
and relatives of boys in Alaska want. 
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PHE STORY OF WEAPONS AND TACTICS, B, 
Tom Wintringham. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 230 pp. $2.25. 

HIS is a brief but clear history of the art of war which 

emphasizes change and resistance to change. It is the 
old story that Admiral Sims pointed out in our Navy's re 
sistance to new weapons and types of ships. Much can be 
said about accepting changes in methods and weapons in 
order to be the first to use them if they are valuable. As the 
author points out, many great victories have been won by 
stealing a march on the enemy and using means that he 
does not know how to counter. 

Wintringham divides warfare into six distinct periods 


(a) An unarmored period down to 479 B.C. 

(b) An armored period down to the Battle of Adrian 
ople in 378 A.D. when the Roman legions were cut 
to pieces. 

‘c) Another unarmored period ending when Charle 
magne’s knights won a victory at Pavia, in 774 A.D 

(d) An armored period until the English bowmen de 
feated French chivalry at Crecy in 1346. 

e) An unarmored pe riod lasting until the tank ap 
peared in 1917. 

‘f) The armored period since then that may be on its 

way out, according to the author. 


Changes are now taking place more rapidly than ever 
before and we must be alert to this fact: the line of change 
will come as in the past and we should be able in some 
degree to predict it. The German Blitz attack is based on 
a great phalanx of tanks. The Russians have developed ; 
web defense that cuts the spearhead off from the main 
body. It is a type of highly organized guerrilla warfare 
supported by strongly he Id positions prepared for all-round 
defense. The Blitz is slowed because the “web” must k 
cleaned out before communications can be set up. Then 
too, simple hand means are becoming more effective against 
tanks. It appears likely that planes will become more and 
more effective against tanks. Triple purpose artillery i 
being developed and its use perfected with a promise that 
the tank may be swept from the battlefield. 

The author who is a popular English writer on changes 
in warfare also holds that the trend is towards a “people 
war” along guerrilla lines; but this appears to be only one 
phase of his line of reasoning to get away from the more 
ordered past. 

The Infantry Journal has published one of Tom Win 
tringham’s recent books, New Ways of War, in its $.25 
Penguin Series. 

7 1 1 


THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC LAW OF 
BELLIGERENT OCCUPATION. By Ernst H. Feil 
chenfeld. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for Ip 
ternational Peace. 194 pp. 

i our May-June issue we published an article on Mili 
tary Government (page 29). This monograph, pre 


pared for the Division of International Law of the Car 
negie Endowment for International Peace, contains valu 
able material on the legal and economic aspects of that 
subject. The author notes it, “embodies a compe nsive 
though brief survey of the positive law which, at t! 

break of the present war, governed the economic and finan 
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blems arising from belligerent occupation.” Future 


solic of the United Nations may modify the old prac- 


vices, and indeed the entire concept of belligerent occupa 

commonly developed from 1860 to 1920; but the- 
ly at least the agreements embodied in the Hague 
tions of 1907 are still the international law of the 
nations. It is valuable, therefore, to have this monograph, 
with its scholarly development of principles and its case il- 
strations, as a study and reference book for the basis of 
new evelopments in wartime and of eventual postwar 
vttlements. 


q q Y 


PHE BATTLE FOR BUENOS AIRES. By Sax Bradford. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 307 pp. $2.50. 


DISCUSSION of the Axis effort to control the third 
Ai irgest city in the Western hemisphere and the largest 
latin city in the world. It in turn dominates a large por- 
tion of South America. The author gives a description of 
tual workings of the three-pronged Axis assault upon 
the great city. Since it has a huge Italian as well as Ger- 
man population to be influenced by Axis governments and 
the Spanish Falangists join in the campaign the city is 
pulled away from democracy to a dangerous degree. He 
outlines a plan that the United States should use to win 
Buenos Aires for democracy. 


¥ 7 q 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SPIES. By 
Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company. $2.50. 


NOTHER of the series of books of which Captain John 

HH. Craige’s “The Marines” is one. It compares favor- 
ably with the rest of the series and will help inform the 
pub lic about outfits making a direct contribution towards 
winning the war. 


1 1 1 
VICTORIES OF ARMY MEDICINE: Scientiric Ac- 


COMPLISHMENTS OF THE MepicaAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Unrrep States Army. By Edgar Erskine Hume, Colo- 
nel, Medical Corps, U. S. Army. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $3.00. 


ROM the organization of one of the oldest branches of 

the Army of the United States to the Second World 
War, Colonel Hume gives in non-technical words a fasci- 
nating story of the growth and accomplishments of the 
Medical Department. Its promotion of preventive medicine 
is well reflected in the declining death rate from disease 
among soldiers. In the Mexican War 110 men per thousand 
died from disease; 15 were killed in battle. In the First 
World War, 53 men per thousand were killed in action to 
IS who perished from disease. 

To its credit stand two of America’s greatest gifts to 
medicine, the largest medical library in the world and its 
Index C atalogue. It also created the Weather Bureau and 
kept the first reports on which American vital statistics 
are calculated. 

From the long list of those who have contributed to the 
advancement of medical science, there are William Beau- 
mont who made the first studies on physiology of digestion, 
Walter Reed who demonstrated that the mosquito trans- 
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hookworm disease, and George Miller Sternbe: 
wrote the first American textbook of bacteriology. 

Victories in Army Medicine is a noteworthy contributio, 
to the history of medicine.—M. Prrrman. 
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I SERVED ON BATAAN. By Lieutenant Juanita Red 
mond, Army Nurse Aa Philadelphia J. Bod 


cott C ompany. eA 7 


HIS is a story of the day-by-day happenings of the 


Army nurses serving in the Philippines. It is told ing 


simple straightforward manner—with no bitterness and wit} 
as little emotion as such a story could be told. Persona 
emotion was buried under work and thoughts for other: 


It will give the thoughtless food for thought. It is a picture 


of whet we can stand and yet come out seemingly norma! 
It is especially recommended for all who groan over the 
restrictions of rationing. 


1 1 1 
SERGEANT TERRY BULL—H1s Ibeas on War any 


FicutTinc In Generar. By Terry Bull. 


WHAT TO DO ABOARD A TRANSPORT. By a Grou 


of Scientists. 
GAS WARFARE. By Brigadier General Alden H. Waitt 
THE FIGHT AT PEARL HARBOR. By Blake Clark 
TANK-FIGHTER TEAM. By Lieutenant Robert M 


Gerard. 


‘The Infantry Journal, Washington, D. C. $.25 each 


HESE paper bound books will fill a great need of the 


armed services at war. 


Se rgeant Terry Bull tells a series of stories to put over 


typical tactical lessons in a form that anvone can under 


stand. The author actually is Colonel W illiam H. rriplet 


of the Armored Forces. 

What to Do Aboard a Transport is a wonderful mpila 
tion of scientific studies with which to pass the time away 
for days at sea. Astronomy, the weather, navigation, shore 
formations, sea life, oceanic birds, your ship, and even 
sea sickness and all. It is well illustrated with 
drawings, star charts and maps. 


yourself, 


Gas Warfare is an up to date authoritative manual on 
chemical warfare. It is divided into sections, on gas and 
their effects, use of chemicals in battle, and precautions 
against gases as well as first aid. 

The Fight at Pearl Harbor is taken from Clark's Re 
member Pearl Harbor—a popular account of the fist 
hours of our war with Japan. It combines the stories of 
scores of officers, chaplains, nurses and enlisted men into 4 
thrilling little volume that makes all of us proud to be 
Americans. 

The author of Tank-Fighter Team was formerly of the 
French Armored Forces. He gives us an account of how the 
fighting progressed, the tactics used by small units v vhile 
tasting the dregs of defeat, and convinces us that the French 
mechanized units were good fighters but were overwhe!med 
by greatly superior forces. It is well worth studying by any 
marine who expects to meet Japs or Nazis on the fi ld of 
battle. 





mits yellow fever, Baily Kelly Asford who discovered 
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fO SHOOT THE U.S. ARMY RIFLE. The I» 
» Journal, Washington, D. C. Illustrated. 112 pp. 


{IS handbook is considered an excellent presentation 
‘| the various phases of marksmanship training. It 
be especially helpful and interesting for those who 
ing up military rifle shooting for the first time. It il 
tes many points in a simple, comprehensive and in 
ng manner, while adhering at the same time to gen 
iccepted and proven methods and principles in 
| in marksmanship training. It interprets clearly the 
tions outlined in the Field Manuals covering small 
narksmanship training and as presented tends to stim 
nterest in the subject. 


y y Y 


HLITARY JUSTICE FOR THE FIELD SOLDIER. 
By Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener. 
Washington, D. C.: The Infantry Journal. 122 pp. 


X). 


HIS little book is an excellent presentation of the en 
tire subject from the U. S. Army point of view. It 
ld be of little use to Marine officers under the naval 
system except of course for general principles under laws 
applying to both branches of the service. But if Marine 
units are ordered to duty with the Army and go under 
wry, \egulations, then every Marine officer having to do 
: Army courts-martial would do well to obtain a copy. 


y q 7 


GUIDE TO ADMINISTRATION, U. S. MARINE 
CORPS. By Walter R. —— First Lieutenant, 
U.S.M.C., Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 638 pp. $2.00 (Postage prepaid). 


TER several revisions of his First Sergeants’ Hand- 
EA book, Walter Hooper has gone the whole distance and 
published a Guide to Administration, U. S. Marine Corps. 
\s far as the writer can see there is little that could be 
added to this guide. With the universal shortage of the 
Marine Corps Manual, it will certainly fill a great need; 
it goes beyond what is covered by the M.C.M. It will 

of great aid to our thousands of new officers and other 
marines who find themselves involved in any phase of our 
idministrative work. The Gazerre congratulates Lieuten- 
ant Hooper upon his publication of this splendid work and 
hopes the venture will be given the reception that it de- 
erves. We know of no other man better equipped to pre 
pare this guide than Hooper. 


y q q 
HOW TO PREPARE FOR MILITARY FITNESS. By 
Lieutenant Colonel Francois D’Eliscu. New York: W. 
W.. Norton & Company. 216 pp. $1.96. 


|* text and pictures this compact and comprehensive 
i 


‘nual covers physical testing, calisthenics and con- 
ditioning exercises, alertness drills, wall scaling and 
tumbling, military track, wartime swimming, elementary 
American judo and other forms of close aules and dis- 
arming. It explains many new stunts, dual combatives, and 
‘ough and tumble games that help develop necessary 
agility and stamina and gives plans for a variety of outdoor 
and indoor obstacle courses. 
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Expansion of Hospital Facilities 


Expansion of hospital facilities for dependen 
7 


Naval and Marine Corps personnel is provided 


Public Law No. 51, Seventy-eighth Congress. 

Briefly, the act provides: 

(1) The appropriation of $2,000,000. 

(2) That hospitalization of dependents shal] 
such per diem or other rate as may be prescribed 
time to time by the President; that such sums 
collected shall be deposited to the credit ot the 


for the maintenance and operation of naval hospi 


(3) The term “dependents” includes a lawful 


unmarried dependent child Cor children) unde: 


vears of age, and the mother and father if in fact 
mother or father 1S dependent on a member ot 


Navy or Marine Corps. The term “child” (Cor child 


shall include a natural or adopted child or step 
[he widows of deceased Naval and Marine Corp: 
sonnel shall be entitled to hospital care in like m 
as dependents. 
- 
5 Hospitalization of dependents of naval 
Marine Corps personnel . . . shall be furnished 


for acute medical and surgical conditions, exclusis 
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nervous, mental, or contagious diseases or those re 


quiring domiciliary care. Dental treatment shall be ad 


ministered only as an adjunct to inpatient hospital 


Care 


and shall not include dental prosthesis or orthodontia 




















**__hut mother—all he does is sit there 
and smoke his Sir Walter Raleigh!”’ 





YOU CAN'T SATISFY a pipe smoker till he’s 
found a tobacco that tastes good and smells 
good. That’s why so many men in the armed 
services choose Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
quality pipe tobacco of America. It burns 
cool—and has a‘fragrant aroma. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


PIPE TOBACCO 





Smokes as sweet as it smells 
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THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 


[he Professional Magazine of the U. S. Marine Corps 
g } 


Published Bi-Monthly at Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C 


Organ of 
THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL |HOMAS Ho_coms, COMMANDANT, President 
Mayor Generar Hotzianp M. Smrru, Vice-President 


Cotonet Crype H. Mercacr, Secretary- Treasurer 


1 vou receive THe Marre Corps Gazette regularly? Wouldn’t you like to send a sub- 
* eH 4 d 


cription to your family or to a friend interested in the Marine Corps? 


\lembership in the Marine Corps Association, including subscription to the GazerTe, is only 
$2.00 a year. Members may also send additional subscriptions (without membership) to any 


individual, library, or organization at $2.00 each. 


| he coupon below may be used for your own membership, or for a gift subscription. 


APPLICATION FORM 
. 1943 
The Sec retary- | reasurer, 
Marine € Ops Association, 


He idquarters, U.S. Marine ¢ OFps, 
Washington, D.C. 


ad 


Please enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Assocation. I enclose 
my check for $2.00 for the first year’s dues, including subscription to 
THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE. 

For the enclosed $2.00, please send a gift subscription (without member- 
ship) for one year to: 


Gili Name — 

Gili Address = 

My Name ae Rank 
My \ddress 


All checks or money orders to be made payable to “Marine Corps Association.” 
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The proof is that where a cigarette counts most, 


Chesterfields are winning more smokers every day. 


The world's best cigarette tobaccos, plus an important manufacturing 


secret give to Chesterfield that special Mildness and Better Taste. This 
secret is Chesterfield's Right Combination of these tobaccos... just the wa 


iJ 
right amount of each kind blended with al! the others makes Chester- PARE TTES wa 


field the cigarette that really satisfies 
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